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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
3 BILL. 


Mn. GLADSTONE has redeemed his pledge. 
Whether that pledge needed to have been given 
is a question upon which it would be out of 
place to descant at the present moment. The 
difficulty which he created has been gallantly 
grappled with. The measure, the great out- 
lines of which he submitted to the House of 
Commons on Thursday night, in a speech which 
will sustain his high reputation for lucidity of 
statement, as well as for statesmanlike compre- 
hensiveness, is on a par, in point of breadth and 
fulness, with the Irish Church Act and the Irish 
Land Act. Like those measures, it will pro- 
bably fall short of the desires of all conflicting 
parties, and yet it supplies the basis of a 
settlement upon which all parties may rea- 
sonably contribute their efforts to construct 
a permanent system of University educa- 
tion in Ireland. Its obvious aim is, in con- 
formity with the announcement of the Queen’s 
Message, to promote the advancement 
of learning,” with a ‘‘ due regard to the rights 
of conscience,” Substantially, its provisions 
have been framed to accomplish these results. 
Substantially, also, they are skilfully adapted 
to secure the double end in view. There are 
points in the plan which may need some modi- 
fication ; but, regarded as a whole, the measure 
is one which, beyond even our expectation, 
furnishes materials for the solution of the most 
difficult and critical question which the present 
Parliament has been called upon to decide. So 
far, at least, as the actual provisions of the 


of it no concession to the priuciple of concur- 
rent endowment, or denominational education. 
It expands the present University of Dublin 
into one supreme University for Ireland, 
secular in its constitution, but all comprehen- 
sive in its range. Trinity College, Dublin, 
will lose its status as a University, and the 
Queen's University will sustain a similar 
deprivation of dignity; but they will retain 
that feature which is, perhaps, the most 
valuable, upon which they severally pride 


further what is called ‘‘ mixed education ” in 
Ireland. They will have no religious tests. 
Their teaching and their emoluments will be 
open to all without any denominational restric- 


now hold, as Colleges, with quite a sufficient 
amount of property to enable them to continue 
uninterruptedly to give effect to their educa- 
tional designs. Some revenues will be trans- 
ferred from Trinity College to the new Univer- 
sity, which is to be a teaching as well as an 
examining body. But it will still be left a 
richly and, we may add, a sufficiently, endowed 
corporation to meet its wants. The new Uni- 
versity, also, is to be amply provided for from 
several sources, but we are bound to say that 
the arrangements made by the measure with a 
view to meet its necessary expenses do not 
strike us as trenching upon any of those prin- 
ciplés to which we attach serious importance. 


A single University for Ireland having been 
constituted, upon a purely secular basis, it is, 
of course, a matter of vital importance that its 
governing body should be selected and main- 
tained upon a plan which will, as far as possible, 
absolutely ignore denominational distinctions. 
No man should have a title to become a member 
of that governing body on the ground that he 
belongs to this or that religious community. 
The machinery by the operation of which the 
members of the Council should be selected 
ought to work perfectly irrespectively of reli- 
gious considerations. Ostensibly, at least, the 
provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill satisfy this 
condition. There is no attempt to balance 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics against each other. The methods of 
appointing them may be considered neutral in 
their intentions, at all events. In principle, 
whatever may be the result in practice, the 
measure is on this point such as we should have 
strenuously contended for. The mode of giving 
effect to that principle will, no doubt, be 
objected to by some parties. The repre- 
sentation of colleges upon the Council, and 
of Colleges which will retain their exclusive 
and denominational character, presents, we 
think, one of those rifts in the measure which 
may be made available by narrow sectarian 
influences to defeat, in course of time, the 
broader scope of the measure itself. This, how- 
ever, may be, and, we hope, will be set right in 
committee. It is quite certain that the House 
of Commons will not consent—at least with its 
eyes open—to put it into the power of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to work the pro- 
visions of the measure for the special advantage 
of their Church. We doubt whether it would 
be wise to exclude strictly denominational 
Colleges from all representation upon the 
governing body of the University; but we are 
sure that they should not be represented by 
virtue of any plan which will give to sectarianism 
the chance of an ultimate control over University 
education in the sister island. 


There is another point to which we will 
advert as qualifying our general and strong 
approbation of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. It 
was inevitable, of course, that he should detach 
from the University the faculty of theology. 
We are not quite sure that he ought also to 
have detached modern history and moral philo- 
sophy. It seems to us a needless concession to 
Ultramontane demands. It has been made, no 
doubt, with a view to guard the “rights of 
conscience,” but no one can deny that it inter- 
poses a very serious obstacle to ‘‘the advance- 
ment of learning.” The curriculum of the new 
University will be an arbitrarily restricted one, 
and so far offers matter of deep regret; but we 


not framing a model of the most desirable Uni- 
versity for the advancement of learning, but an 


adaptation to University machinery to the 
wants of tho Irish people, due regard being had 
to freedom of conscience. We cannot do the 
best thing for the advancement of learning. 
We cannot go as far as we would in this direc- 
tion, and we can only lament our inability. 
But we can see to it that all which we can 
teach without violating the conscientious con- 
viotions of the taught, shall be publicly pro- 
vided for, and perhaps we may look forward to 
the time when in Ireland, as in other civilised 
countries, the whole range of arts and science 
may be represented on the staff of its University. 


POPE, EMPEROR, AND REPUBLIO. 


THE practical problem now N by the 
relations between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Governments of nearly all the great 
States which form the area of its ancient 
spiritual dominion, is one of the very gravest 
import; for upon its solution must depend the 
immediate future of Christendom. Should the 
result be, that religion is coast more upon her 
7 n oN eavenly Soy and human 

evotion, we may repared for sume strange 
developments both of ‘belief and unbelief; but 
in the ip | run the issue must be good. On 
the other hand, if the ingenuity of statecraft 
should so solve the problem as in each country 
to stave off the dangers of spiritual freedom by 
the sacrifice of all religious zeal, we see no hope 
of er the deadly curse of a heartless and 
cunning Atheism, veiled for fashion’s sake 
under ~ ious ry As 1 mee 2 
tive which mig su „the possible 
triumph of ecclesiasticism, and the subjection of 
human thought and speech once more under the 
insolent claims of the Papacy—there is no 


where, while little Nonconformists are ruth- 
lessly driven into Church of England schools, 
the susceptibilities of Romish priests are 
suffered to mould great measures of State policy. 
The Pope aay give much trouble to the 

Empire. Bu 

his own way there. Swiss. patriots 

Roman communion may be sorely harassed in 
mind by an apparently divided allegiance. 
But the probability almost amounts to a cer- 
tainty, that the vast majority of them will 
maintain what they believe to be the just and 
constitutional rights of the cantonal federal 
Governments. o real alternative, therefore, 
lies between the two issues mentioned above. 
There may be a new emancipation of religion ; 


of regarding spiritual influence as an engine of 


left in the hands of voluntary zeal. 


It is of course the infatuated dogma of tho 
Pope’s personal infallibility, which has forced 
matters, perhaps somewhat prematurely, to a 


crisis. It has brought out, in the most offen- 


the endeavour of secular Governments to deal 
fairly with the Roman communion ; that is, the 
1 of securing an undivided alle- 
giance, on the part of citizens or subjects, on 
whose consciences demands so imperious are 
made by a foreign potentate. When the choice 
is to be made between a blundering King or 
Emperor, aud an infallible priest, with keys of 
heaven or hell in his possession, what 
Government can be secure of obedience? The 
Old Catholic movement, though it does not 
seem to have much spiritual vitality, has 5 
created a schism, which gives to sec 
Governments the opportunity of showing, by 
the side on which their influence is thrown, 
their desire to shake off a hateful domination. 
It is well known that the Prussian Government 
has not been slow to avail itself of the chance 


tions. They will retain the position which they 


must be reasonable, and remember that we are 


* 


danger of that anywhere, except in England, 


no one supposes that he will get | 
of the 


or the habit may be confirmed and strengthened, — 
the State, too valuable, or too dangerous, to be 


sive form, what has always been a difficulty in 


thus afforded. And its determination to oppose | 
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and probibit all sentences of excommunication 
for — against the new dogma, has stirred 
up an agitation, of which it is not easy to pre- 
dict the end. The defiant attitude maintained 
by the Bishop of Ermeland, who has persis- 
tently refused to reinstate the object of his 
sacred wrath, seems to have determined Count 
Bismarck to attempt a series of legislative acts, 
which would go far to revolutionise the arrange- 
ments at present subsisting between the State 
and the Roman Catholic Church. And though 
Count Bismarck has temporarily retired from 
the active management of Prussian affairs, there 
can be little doubt that the new projects 
of law are of his inception. These are 
three in number. The first deals with 
the BF iio of Church discipline; the 
second regulates the training and appointment 
of the clergy; while the third provides an 
appeal from all Church courts to a secular 
tribunal. The first bill reduces the power of 
excommunication to a nullity, by 1 
the publication of the names of spiritua 
offenders, witbout the concurrence of the State. 
This is, of course, mainly intended for the pro- 
tection of the Old Catholics. The second bill is 

inst the influence of the seminaries, 
in which, by a separate and exclusive education, 
the priests become the abject creatures of 
ecclesiastical discipline. It seeks to drive can- 
didates for the 33 to the national uni- 
versities; and by requiring them, ayter their 
theological course, to pass an examination in 
classics, history, and philosophy, it certainly 
shows much less tenderness for Romanist sus- 
coptibilities, than does Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
for Irish University reform. In addition to 
this, the bill secures to the State the right to 
veto any ecclesiastical appointment whatever, 
without giving any reason. The third bill, 
which enables any priests condemned by eccle- 
siastical superiors to Spent to a secular court, 
is of course intended to exclude any direct 
jurisdiction of the Pope. These are undoubtedly 
strong measures. And if the priesthood were 
not under obligation to the State for pecuniary 
support and a certain recognised official stand- 
ing, there would be much force in the protest 
which has been published in their name. The 
urge, with much show of reason, that suc 
legislation is totally inconsistent with Roman 
Catholic tradition; that it makes consistent 
faithfulness to the ancient religion absolutely 
impossible; that it interferes with the spiritual 
independence of the Church ; and is.on all these 
accounts a measure of persecution, which may 
break but cannot bend the spirit of true 
Catholics. 

This is all very well. But there isa common 
proverb, familiar to childhood, about the un- 
reasonableness of wishing to ‘‘ eat our cake and 
have it.“ If the Romish priests accept from the 
secular Government position and pay, they 
must needs make the uisite sacrifices in 
return. As public state officials, they neces- 
sarily involve the Government in the credit or 


discredit both of their character and acts. If 


their spiritual sentences are in any respect to be 
22 74 4 y a ovale rie the 
approval of the sec authority is of course 
implied. Yet we hear no hint that they have 
any idea of abandoning worldly privilege and 
wealth, in the interest of their independence. 
They talk passionately, indeed, of submission 
to 8 and of imitating the endurance 
of the martyrs; but one word of common sense 
would be worth all this bluster. Let them 
quietly intimate that they will no longer accept 

tate pay, nor meddle in State affairs; and 
their protest would at least be more manly and 
consistent. 

We are not at all sure that such an offer 
would be accepted. So inveterate is the 


political habit of meddling and muddling 


in Church affaira, that even in republican 
Switzerland such a solution of ecclesiastical 
troubles seems an impossible dream. In Ger- 
many the State is, a ntly at least, the 

r. In Switzerland it is clearly the 
Church. Regardless of a Concordat, accepted 
in 1819, by which the Catholic population of 
Geneva were put under the Bishop of Lau- 


sanne, the Pope, instigated by an ambitious 


priest, has recently erected Geneva into a 
separate see. This is resented by the cantonal 
authorities; and they are supported by the 
Federal Government. The Papacy, however, 
refuses to give way; and the Swiss can see no 
remedy but the expulsion of M. Mermillod, the 
ambitious priest, from the country. A mino- 
rity of a committee of the legislature has, 
indeed, reported in favour of a complete sepa 
ration between Church and State. But whatever 
. de the ultimate issue, there seems little 
probability of any immediate adoption of their 
Proposal. How strange it would seem if the 

ent of a circuit by a Wesleyan Con- 
ference should excite the rage and indignation 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in the Wistrict 


affected? It may be said that there is no 
analogy; that the Roman Church is necessarily 
a political Church, and needs firm dealing. 
This may be true; but it is far easier to deal 
firmly when the eourse is cleared for justice. 
And in regard to religious affairs, simple justice 
is for ever impossible, so long as secular govern- 
ments attempt to control the natural working 
of religious zeal. : 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


WE seem to be entering upon almost, if not quite, 
the last stage of Church defence. It is understood 
that this subject was discussed at a meeting of the 
archbishops and bishops on Tuesday last, and as a 
result of the discussion the two archbishops were 
deputed to confer with the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation. The conference took place on the follow- 
ing day, but what then transpired we are not in- 
formed. It may be supposed, however, that the 
Liberation party will be dismayed at the news. 
The archbishops and bishops on the one side, and 
the people on the other ; did anyone ever know the 
people in such an unhappy case to succeed ? 

Convocation has been debating several subjects 
of great interest to the Episcopalian Church. At 
its first meeting for despatch of business, on Tues- 
day, a report was presented on the increase of the 
Home Episcopate. The report, which was signed 
by the Bishop of Winchester, as chairman of tho 
committee appointed to consider the subject, took 
for granted the desirableness of such an increase. 
The practical question is, of course, how can such 
an increase be secured? The American Episcopa- 
lian Church finds no difficulty in answering this 
question, but the English Episcopalian Church does 
not seem to be able to see an inch in advance. The 
services of returned ‘‘ colonials” are referred to, 
so are bishops-suffragan, but neither of these expe- 
dients is considered to meet the case. Two facts 
seem to stare the committee in the face. The first 
is that the erection of new sees must be effected by 
separate Acts of Parliament. This has been the 
case ever since the time of Henry VIII., and it is 
now stated that, in the opinion of a Committee of 
Convocation, this is undesirable ”’—a mild form of 
expressing what any Free Church would say was 
intolerable. The next fact which stares the com- 
mittee unpleasantly in the face is that there is no 
money to endow new sees. This is said, and very 
truly, to be ‘‘an important practical question.” 
How is it to be sclved? Well, there are the funds 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but it is not 
recommended to touch these. Then the deans 
might be sacrificed, but, as to that, the committee 
‘‘abstain from expressing an opinion”; other 
cathedral property might be used, but this is not 
recommended (how coolly the bishops discuss the 
% spoliation ”” of deans and chapters) !—and, lastly, 
the people are thought of. The committee believe 
that the sons of the Church of England will secure 
her growing population the supply of those spiritual 
blessings which are secured by the ‘apostolic 
office of bishops.” 

This report was discussed with great plain- 
ness, and, indeed, with great ability. The Bishop 
of Winchester went in heartily for the absorption 
of some of the deans ;. but at the same time anti- 
cipated the question—Why not reduce the incomes 
of the present bishops? In reply to this, the 
Bishop of Winchester says that his money (10,500/.) 
was such that it is scarcely possible to admi- 
nister the duties of his episcopate. So said the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, but then Dr. 
Ellicott receives only 5,000/., and would therefore 
have 5,500/. to spare if he had his lordship of Win- 
chester’s money. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
| said that they were great officers of State,” and 
defended their position as such, and added that 
if a bishop saves money he is a very strange 
person,” and that they are very far from benefiting 
pecuniarily by their office. Yet the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has 15,000/. a year. Two days were 
devoted to these questions, when it was decided to 
approve of a general measure for enabling the 
Queen in Council to authorise new bishoprics ; to 
decline to apply to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for money, but carefully to consider the 
proposal anent the deans, and ultimately to appeal 
to the sons of the Church. Then came a general 
resolution, proposed by the Bishop of Norwich and 
seconded by the Bishop of Lichfield, in the form of 
a moderate reduction of present episcopal incomes, 
in order to the formation of new sees, but this was 
—withdrawn. 

Two important subjects have been debated by 
the Lower House of Convocation. First came the 
rubrics of the burial service. A committee had re- 


ported in favour of alternative services to suit dif- 


} ferent classes of people, but this proposal was 


— 


rejected. A motion was next made in favour of the 
use of hymns at burial serviees, which was carried. 
Then Prebendary Fagan moved to refer to the 
Ritual Committee the drawing up of a rubric to 
make provision for a Christian service to those 
persons who may die unbaptized.” We thought of 


the Baptists at once, when we read this, but the 


end of the motion is, having been under prepara. 
tion for Christian baptism,” and we found that the 


rubric was intended to meet the case of—heathen 


catechumens. However, the Lower House finally 
decided to leave out the last words, and there is 
therefore a prospect for the Baptist; a special 
service was also agreed to for those who die in 
notorious sin, These decisions incline one to 
think that Convocation is at last becoming amen- 
able to public opinion. 

We will not trouble our readers with any account 
of the wearisome debate on the Athanasian Creed, 
and of the various resolutions and amendments that 
were proposed. The result of the whole was the 
adoption of the following declaration :— 


For the Removal of Doubts and of Disquietude in the 
use of the Athanasian Creed, this Synod doth 
solemnly declare : 7 
That the confession of our Christian faith, commonly 

called the Creed of St. Athanasius, sets forth the two 

fundamental doctrines of the Catholic faith, viz., that 
of the Holy Trinity and that of the Incarnation of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, in the form of an exposition. 

That the said confession does not make any addition 
to the Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, but is a safeguard against errors which 
from time to time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 

That whereas Holy Scripture, while promising life 
to the faithful, asserts in divers es the condem- 
nation of the unbelieving, so does the Church, 
while declaring the necessity of holding the Christian 
faith for all who would be in a state of salvation, 
express in sundry clauses of this confession the terrible 
consequences of a wilful rejection of that faith, and de- 
clare the necessity of holding forth the same for all who 
would be in a state of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Church therein passes not sentence upon particular 
persons, the Great Judge of all being alone able to dis- 
cern who those persons are that are guilty of such 
wilful rejection. rthermore we must receive God's 
threatenings even as His ises in such wise as they 
are generally set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 


This is either intended to mean nothing or it isa 
condemnation of the Creed. It is inconsistent with 
the Creed, and inconsistent with itself. 


The Guardian has an article on the educational 
prospects of the session, referring first to Irish 
education, which we need not notice, and next to 
the Endowed Schools question. It is not needful 
to repeat what is said, but on the latter subject it 
expresses itself with such extreme frankness as to 
the necessary legal superiority of the Establishment 
to any form of Dissent, that we quote its words. 
Says the Guardian :— : 


It must be considered that religious liberty is one 
thing, aud religious equality another—that the former 
is consistent with the existence of a National Church, 
and the other is not—just as the old Republicanism 
teaches that ‘‘ orders and degrees jar not with liberty, 
but well consist, while its modern socialistic form, 
seeking not liberty but equality, would make a clean 
sweep of them all. While there is a National Church, 
ve N nore said “se ape —that it 

a primacy of recognition, an t, except 
as avowedly a step towards disestablishment, it is — 
and unreasonable in dealing with old foundations, in- 
tended to accord with a national recognition of Chris- 
tianity, to disregard all such rights of the National 
Church, to make all depend on consideration of local 
religious majorities, or to get rid of religious contro- 
versy by the simple process of getting rid of religion 
altogether. 5 | 
This is another form of saying that we shall not 
have religious equality in education until we get 
disestablishment— which we quite believe. 

We have missed, until now, a most significant 
statement from a Roman Catholic source, of the 
service of the Ritualists to that Church, but it has 
now accidentally come into our hands. The fol- 
lowing is from the Catholic Register, whose testi- 
mony is more full and \explicit than any that has 
yet been given, not exdepting that of Archbishop 
Manning or of Mgr. C — 

In and the work of conversion has continued 
during the past year with steady and not very slow 
steps. To name, or even indicate, individuals, who 
have been received during the past twelve months, 
would be foreign to our purpose. This much we may 
say (aud say with truth) the fact being known to many 
Catholics in London), that the number of converts in 
London, alone has been upwards of two thousand during 
the past year, and has during the last few weeks in“ 
creased very much. Many, as we are informed, have 
joined us who are all but Catholics, and who had little 
need of instruction before they made up their minds to 
take the final, the long- deferred, but the all-needful 
step. From every Ritualistic congregation in London 
there is a continual stream of converts drifting towards 
us, and the number would be increased had we priests 
sufficient to look after those who are hesitating as to 
this future step in the right direction. In various parts 
of the country different Anglican cl have been 
received into the Church, to the number of some ten or 
a dozen, aud at least as many ladies connected with the 
various Anglican sisterhoods have followed in the same 


direction. Out of every twenty Anglicans who joined 
the Catholic Church, not less than seventeen have been 
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repared for the by the teaching they have heard 
— Ritualistio ae and by the practices they have 
got accustomed to, in Ritualistic churches. . .. Not 
only laymen, but Anglican clergymen, have been seen 
deroutly hearing mass at Catholic churches, rather than 
go to their own places of worship, where what they con- 
sidered heresy was taught. 


Probably—most probably—there is not one atom of 
exaggeration in this grave statement, And the 
Established Church is the bulwark of Protestantism ! 


We had thought that we knew the worst con- 
cerning the sale of the advowson of Falmouth, 
which, we may just say, is to take place at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on the 26th of 
this month, But it seems that we did not know 
all, for a Falmouth correspondent of the Church 
Times furnishes several additional particulars. We 
learn from this correspondent’s letter that the 
living is now worth 1,750/. per annum, although it 
is returned in the Clergy List at 688/.—another 
instance of how little we know of the real value of 
Church property in this country. About thirty-five 
years ago the advowson was sold by Mr. Woodhouse, 
the incumbent, for 10,000/., to General Coope. Mr. 
Woodhouse resigned, and General Coope's son was 
appointed in his place. He held the living until his 
death about three years ago, and the patronage 
became vested in his heirs, Then the Rev. T. 
Baily, son-in-law to Mr. Coope, was appointed 
rector, and at once an attempt was made to sell the 
advowson, but it did not succeed. Mr. Baily then 
went to India, and the parish was left in charge of a 
curate. The next change is the appearance of the 
present incumbent, seventy-eight years of age, as 
rector, and the value of the advowson is now at its 
highest. Supposing the rector should die before the 
26th February? What is to be said of such a history? 

We hear, now and then, of the sectarian spirit of 
the sects,” but the sectarianism of the Established 
Church—the most sectarian of all the sects—is not 
quite so often noticed, We have another illustra- 
tion of it communicated to us in a proposal to 
establish a Church Hospital at Northallerton, 
of which all the committee and the chaplain 
should be in essential connection” with the 
Church of England, Really these proposals do not 
do the State Church any good, for they excite a 
good dea! of local controversy, in which, as in this 
instance, the Church gets very faithfully used. 


We should say that we have another specimen of 
sectarianism in a letter from the Rev. E. A. Verity, 
B.D., of Habergham, to a Manchester newspaper, 
justifying two of his recent “‘ pulpit utterances on 


„% Dissent.” Mr. Verity justifies them in the fol- 
lowing language :— . 

On Sunday before last I preached two sermons—in 
the morning on ‘‘ Nonconformity: Its Degenerate 
Character, Immoral Teaching, and Profane Practices; 
in the afternoon, ‘‘ What are we to do with the Dis- 
senters! (Prov. vi. 16—19; 1 Cor. v. 13). 1 endea- 
voured to show that, like the North American Indians, 
the Dissenters wore unwilling to learn the decency, 
humanity, honesty, and civilisation which a Church of 
England country presented daily before their eyes. In 
the land of uprightness will he deal unjustly, and will 
not behold the majesty of the Lord” (Isaiah xxvi. 10). 
Refusing therefore, to learn, and resisting all intluences 
of true religion to be absorbed, there was only one 
course for Christian rulers to pursue. They must be 
cast out, Like the Pilgrim Fathers” (the impracti- 
cable men of the 17th century), they must quit, and leave 
the shores where discord, division, and immorality have 
been sown by them. Springing into birth at a period 
of revolutionary excitement, and the child of anarchy, 
the evil influence of their parentage and the dismal 

follies and crimes of the Commonwealth cling to their 
offspring with tenfold bitterness ; and if permitted any 
longer the freedom and liberty they have abused, or the 
toleration we were once w enough to grant, there 
can be no limits assigned to the audacity of their 
assumptions or the mischief of their spirit, (See 
**Gathercole on Modern Dissent.“) 


How many are there like Mr. Verity ? 


A remarkable Anti-Confession meeting was held 
at Southampton on Thursday last, some 1,300 or 
1,400 persons being present. The meeting took 
the shape of a protest against the priestly assump- 
tions of the present day. General Tryon, Captain 
Burwell, Mr. Passenger, Mr. Legg, Alderman 
Coles, Mr. Falvey, Mr. Stebbing, Mr. Hankinson, 
Mr. Alderman Furber, Lord Cholmondeley, and 

others, were the speakers—all laymen. Episcopa- 
lian Free-Churchism is strong at Southampton, and 
something was said in favour of Episcopalian Dis- 
sent. As the Southampton Times remarks.::— 


But the great majority of the laymen present on 
Thursday evening had evidently made up their minds 
that if it cannot be obtained from within ft must come 
from without; and that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment must be accepted as the alternative, rather than 
that priestly assumptions should be telerated, or the 


rane error taught under the guise of Protestant 
truth. 


We regret to see, from a letter in the English 
Independent, that Dr. Parker defends the acc 2pt- 

ance by his Church of the pulpit offered to it by 
the Common Council of London. Dr. Parker 
appears to ground his main defence on the state- 


ment that the money will not come out of the pro- | 
ceeds of taxation. He tells his readers that the 
City of London has no power to levy taxes”; that 
it has property, and administers it, and that it is 
doing this act of grace with its own property.“ 
The distinction may be clear to Dr. Parker’s mind, 
but it is not so clear to ours. After all, however, 
we put it to him whether it is worth his compro- 
mising the principles of Nonconformity for the sake 
of three hundred pounds? We still trust.that his 
church will not accept the money. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


The measure sketched by Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday night has since been published. It is 
divided into three parts, and contains forty-five 
clauses, with five rather elaborate schedules. 

Without attempting to give a complete analysis, 
we will endeavour to acquaint our readers with 
those provisions of the bill which have the greatest 
interest for Nonconformists ; and perhaps the most 
desirable method for us to pursue will be, in the 
first place, to describe that portion of the bill which 
may be described as destructive, inasmuch as it 
abolishes or modifies the existing system, and then 
to describe that which is constructive. 


Clause 20 dissolves the Queen’s University on 
Jan. 1, 1875 ; hands over its property and liabilities 
to the University of Dublin; and enacts that its 
graduates and matriculated students shall occupy 
the same positions in the latter University. 
Queen’s College, Galway, is, not later than Jan. 1, 
1876, to be also dissolved ; its property is to be 
sold ; and, after compensation has been given to the 


holders of offices or emoluments, the surplus is to 


be paid.to the University of Dublin (Clause 21). 

All powers and functions now or exer- 

cised by the Provost or Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College in relation to the constitution or management 
of Dublin University are to over to the Council 
of the University (c. 4). The College is to open its 
library and museums on equal terms to all members 
of the University and College (o. 18). It is to 
towards — endowments . University — 
a year, but may commute by paying a capital sum 
equal to twenty-five times that sum; or the College 
may allocate a portion of its property to the Uni- 
versity instead (o. 17). 

The University professors and officers are to be 
transferred to the College, unless, in particular 
bodies (o. — r 

ies (o. 19). e ege given to it 
to alter its statutes, subject to the approval of the 
Crown (c. 27). The Chancellor of the University is 
to cease to be visitor of the College, except in the 
case of the present visitor (c. 34). 


One of the most important changes effected in 
the position of both the University and Trinity 
Colleges is the separation of the theological faculty 
and its transfer to the disestablished Church. From 
Jan. 1, 1875, the University is not to examine or 

ant a degree, in theology, or to appoint any pro- 
essor in theology, modern history, or moral and 
mental n nor is the College to maintain 
a theological faculty, or to instruct in divinity per- 
sons who are not in statu pupillari, ‘‘ but nothing 
in this Act shall prevent the said College from 
making arrangements for giving such religious in- 
struction to persons in statu pupillari as it may 
deem expedient ”’ (c. 12). : 

The theological faculty, with the property 
belonging thereto, is to be handed over to the 
representative Church body (e. 13), This pro- 
perty is to be deemed to consist of — 

(a.) All private endowments applicable to its main. 
tenance ; and : 

.) A capital sum, payable by Trinity College, equal 
to fifteen times the amount of annual expense which 
has actually been incurred by ‘Trinity College on an 
average of the seven years immediately preceding the 
passing of this Act, in or about the maintenance of 
the said faculty, after deducting the sums annually 
3 from such private endowments as aforesaid ; 


(c.) A capital sum payable by Trinity College suffi- 
cient to provide suitable buildings with per fittings 
for the accommodation of the theological faculty, such 
sum not to exceed 15,000/. 

The acceptance of the faculty by the Church 
body is optional, but if it accepts, it is to satisfy 
all personal and other claims connected with it. 
The representative body is to stand in the same 
relation to the office-holders in the theological 
faculty as the University and College now stand, 
and the duties of such office-holders are to remain 
the same (c. 15). If the representative Church 
body declines to accept the gift and undertake the 
duties, the Crown is to create a trust (c. 35). 

The theological faculty is defined to include the 
holders of the following offices and emoluments :— 
The regius professorship of divinity ; Archbishop 
King’s lectureship in divinity ; assistant , 
in vente ; assistant lectureship in brew ; 
Erasmus Smith’s professorship of Oriental lan- 
guages ; the professorship of Biblical Greek ; the 

rotes sorship of ecclesiastical history; the pro- 
essorship in Irish (c. 45). | 

Nothing in the Act is to prevent any religious 


| denomination from conferring on persons belonging 


thereto ! u scholastic title such as has hitherto been 


in b of degree in learning. hav- 
TA some distinctive addition of the 
name, or 


referring to the name of the body of 
eran bir hana the Gilde ia onntorned” (co, 14) ita 


The clause abolishing tests (10) enacts that it 
8 not be N pe the University, nor for 
Trinity College, on person the 
aking of holy orders, Ag belonging or not be- 
longing any particular religious denomination, as 
a tion of holding any office or emolument in 
the University or College, or to im on any, per- 
son for any purpose any religious or religious 
qualification, ” 


This clause co nds with the provisions of the 
Eagles University Tests Abolition Act, and the 
following is analogous to a provision in the Endowed 


Schools Act :—‘*The Council shall have power to 
question, reprimand, or punish by su e- 
privation, or otherwise, any professor, er, @xa- 
miner, or other person having authority in the 
University, who, when in discharge of his functions 
as a University officer mr by word of mouth, 
writing, or otherwise, be held by them to have wil- 
fully given offence to the religious convictions of 
any member of the University” (c. 11). 
ere are also other provisions intended to pro- 
tect the rights of consciences. The faculty of arts 
is subdivided thus—ancient ages and litera- 
ture, modern lan and literature, ancient 
history, modern history, philosophy, mathematics 
(pure and mixed), natural science (o. 25, sec. 25). 
ut every examination in modern history and 
moral and mental phil y shall be voluntary, 
whether for degrees or otherwise.” And further, 
“a candidate for matriculation, or for a fellowship, 
exhibition, or bursary, shall not be examined in 
modern history, or in moral or mental philosophy” 
(o. 25, sec. 7). And no disqualification shall attach 
to any candidate in any examination by reason of 
his adopting in modern history, moral or mental 
2 law, medicine, or any other branch of 
earning, any particular theory in preference to any 
other received theory ” (c. 25, sec. 6). 
The theological. safeguards, briefly stated, there- 
ore are: 


1. No University, srefeseprahips of theology, philo- 


80 or modern history. 
359 niversity examinations in philosophy and modern 


history for honours or degrees, only provided that they 
be voluntar 


3. Prohibition of such examinations for matriculation, 
and for fellowships, and other emoluments. 
4. Liberty to students to hold their own theories in 


regard to the subjects of examination (in all branches 
of * 


). 
5. Prohibition of wilful offence by professors or exa- 
miners to the religious — students. 
There is also the minor provision that ancient 
and literature may be reckoned as equi - 
volent to two branches of the arts faculty for a 
degree (o. 25, 8. 8). 


An important of the bill is that relating to 
the extension of University of Dublin. It is to 
be incorporated, and is to comprise a chancellor 
(who is to be the Lord-Lieutenant), vice-chancellor, 
doctors, masters, members of the Universit 
council, the professors, and of matri 
scholars of the University, whether resident in a 
college of the U niversity, or residing elsewhere 
under University lations (c. 3). | 

In addition to Trinity College, the A 
named in the schedule [which is at present a blank], 
and any other institutions which the University 
council may declare colleges of the University, are 
to be recognised as such (o. 2). 

The council is to consist in the first place of 
twenty-eight ordinary members, who are to be 
appointed by Parliament. For ten years, vacancies 
in this body are to be filled by the Crown and the 
council alternately. Afterwards one-seventh of 
the council are to go out annually, and their suc- 
cessors are to be appointed by the Crown, the 
council, the professors, and the senate each nomi- 
— one. Casual vacancies are also provided 
or. 

In addition, every College of the Univarsity 
having fifty matriculated 3 will return one 
member of council, and, if it have 150, two mem- 
bers. These are termed collegiate members, and 
will hold office for seven years. No scholar can be 
reckoned as a member of more than one college 
(o. 5). 

To determine the colleges entitled to return 
members to the council, the ordin members of 
the council are, on the first Monday in September, 
1874, to hold an examination for matriculating as 
scholars of the University any members of any 
College of the University. Su 
ing bodies of the Colleges qualified to send, by the 
number of their scholars, are to elect representa- 
tives on the council (c. 31). 


As regards the senate of the University, doctors 
er ee ee e to be on 
the books of Trinity College, and the senate is to 
consist of all registered doctors or masters of the 
University (c. 32). | 

The senae is to elect representatives of the 
University in Parliament, existing personal rights 
being maint ined (c. 8). 


22 — . veral provisic ne ing to ie. * 
rty of the University, and among m- 
— one that it is 105 receive 1. 122,000“. 
a- year is the amount required] out of the surplus 
funds of the Irish — and 10, 000“. out of the 


uently the govern- 


oe — 4 * *. 
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Consolidated Fund; these being in addition to the 


moneys transferred from Trinity College (o. 22). 


The property of the University is to be applied to 
the maintenance of buildings, professors, 9 
and other ofſicers- to the endowment of fellowships, 
exhibitions, and bursaries, for the encouragement 


of learning in the University, and to other purposes 
1 in carrying out the object of the University 
(e. 23). 


The restrictions enforced are (I.) No fellowship 
to be held for more than five and not by any 
person not a graduate of the University. (2.) An 
exhibition or bursary can be acquired only a 
person in statu pupillari, and a bursary cannot be 
competed for by any one who has passed the first 
year after his matriculation. (3.) A fellowship, 
exhibition, or bursary is not to be held by any one 
who holds any other academical emolument in 
Ireland. The holder of an exhibition or 

— 25 required to reside in any particular place 
0. 24). 


Powers are given for the alteration of University 
. Lu, Statutes with the sanction of the Crown 
0. 26, 27). 


We need not analyse the clauses relating to fees, 
compensation to office-holders, the management of 
the y of Trinity College, nor do more than 
state that there are schedules relating to the | 
powers and legal character of the council (3rd) ; the 

of committees of council (4th); the 
allocation of the 33 of Trinity College, if it 
prefers to part with some of it instead of paying an 
annual charge to the University (5th); as well as 


some minor provisions uired for the working of 
the Act. * i . 


Though the bill appears to us to be well drawn, 
so far as its phraseology is concerned, the plan on 
which it has been prepared renders necessary a good 
deal of study and some care, to ascertain the exact 
character of the scheme. We have, however, tried 
to apm together clauses found scattered over the 
bill, that, as the result, our readers will 
find the information they most desire to possess. 
In justice, however, to the framers of the bill, it 
should be read in the light of Mr. Gladstone’s 
luminous exposition, which, however it may require 
the dry, technical details to complete it, is essential 


to a proper reciation of the character of the 
Government proposal. | 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I am glad to observe that nearly all the 
public journals of influence have received the 
Government measure dealing with the Irish Uni- 
versity question with a degree of circumspectness 
which is calculated to ensure that thorough and 
impartial discussion of its provisions which they 
unquestionably require. I hope that Noncon- 
formists will follow their example in this respect ; 
for any mistakes which they may make may not 
only be injurious in their results, but affect their 
reputation for political sagacity in the estimation of 
statesmen. This bill has evidently been framed 
with a view to avert the objections of Protestant 
Nonconformists ; and, while they may regard that 
fact with some complacency, they have to take care 
that the concessions made to them shall not be 
seeming rather than real, The concessions have 
not been all on one side, and it is in regard to 
those made to Roman Catholics.that discrimination 
is most required, 

Some of these last do not seem tome to be unreason- 
able, or to be open to the objections urged in 
certain Liberal quarters. Such, for instance, is 
that contained in the 11th Clause, to the effect that 
professors or examiners who, in discharge of their 
duties, wilfully give offence to the religious convic- 
tions of students, shall be liable to suspension or 
deprivation. If I remember rightly, the Endowed 
Schools Act contains an analogous clause, inserted 
for the protection of English Nonconformists, and 
they, at least, ought not to object to such a provi- 
sion now, just because another class of religionists 
may be chiefly benefited by it. 

It is, however, a concession of a very different 
character which prohibits all instructien in moral 
philosophy or modern history in the University. 
That has been proposed to stop the mouths of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and, whether it will do 
it or not, it is a question of the gravest kind 
whether the price is not too heavy. It is a re- 
striction which, as I believe, will not be found to 
exist in connection with University education else- 
where, and the principle on which it is based may 
hereafter be pressed much further, until, at length, 
University teaching will be virtually teaching 
under the direction of the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


I do not say that it is absolutely the duty of 
Nonconformists to resist this proposal ; but as it is 
evident that this will be the subject of a severe 
struggle when the bill goes into committee, it is 
important that they should consider well into 


We are willing to admit (the 


which scale they will throw the weight of their 
influence. ge 

The composition of the Council of the University 
is of yet greater moment, and, for, that reason, it 
willbe a matter of serious contention. The fact 
that there are already Roman Catholic Colleges at 
Carlow, Clonliffe, Clongoweswood, Thurles, Tuam, 
and Waterford, besides Maynooth and the Dublin 
College, and that each college, if it has fifty students, 
may send one, and, if 150, two, representatives to the 
Council of Dublin University, shows that it may 
be possible, by patient and persistent effort, to 
convert the Council into a sectarian body, even 
though, on the face of it, the entire institution may 
be unsectarian. 

Uther points might be named, but these are 
sufficient to justify the caution I have ventured to 
give, that any support given by Nonconformists to 
the Government in this matter should not be un- 
reserved, but should have in view the possibility of 
resistance at certain stages of the bill. 

Yours, &c., 


Feb. 18. VERBUM Sap. 


THE PRESS ON THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION SCHEME. 


The Times congratulates the Government on. 
having introduced a measure defensible on its own 
merits, instead of vainly attempting to handicap 
Irish denominations against each other. They have 
also acted judiciously in declining to deal with inter- 
mediate or secondary education in the same bill. 
The most vulnerable points in the measure are, of 
course, the constitution of the new governing 
* and the provisions for University teaching. 
Had Mr. Gladstone chosen to verify the confident 

redictions of his self-appointed advisers by pro- 
ucing a mere London University scheme,” he 
might obviously have avoided the latter difficulty 
altogether and greatly diminished the former. He 
must have known perfectly well that he was 
incurring a serious risk of miscarriage when he 
decided to make Dublin University, as distinct from 
Trinity, a teaching, and not only an examining 
body. Nevertheless, the Times says, we hold that 
he was not only right in adopting this alternative, 
but that Parliament ought not to have accepted the 
other as satisfactory. The arrangements for 
nominating and controlling the professors we forbear 
to review in detail, but we cannot hesitate to avow 
our preference for it, as compared with any device 
for the proportionate tation of churches or 
the admission'of ecclesiastical dignitaries as ex-officio 
members. We see no reason to doubt that Parlia- 
ment, thus left free, will succeed in appointing a 
council perfectly capable of selecting able and honest 
professors ; but we must add that we fail to see 
why the-council should not be allowed to select 
professors of philosophy and modern history. 


The Daily News observes that the scheme is not 
as large as the foundation laid for it. The Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates have a right to complain 
that the Government has fully admitted the grie- 
vance they assert, and not given them the remedy 
they ask. Mr. Gladstone's scheme does not ignore 
religious differences ; on the contrary, in various 
forms, a denominational influence is admitted into 
the government and the teaching of the University. 
ews says) that if this 
influence were as strictly limited as it seems to be 
in the scheme as it stands, not much harm might 
arise. But the danger which we wish to t out 
is that a concession is made which, to say the least, 
must be carefully guarded and jealously watched, 
or it may involve within itself yet further conces- 
sions. There are also some academic objections 
which seem to us even more difficult tomeet. The 
coexistence of three prof ial staffs in the same 
city will intensify the tendency to denomination- 
alism. Trinity College may draw to itself all the 
Protestant students of Ireland. The college on 
Stephen’s-green will, on the other hand, become the 

t centre of Catholic education, with a growin 

influence in the Dublin University, and the lion’s 
share of its emoluments. Meanwhile the unattached 
students, from whom Mr. Gladstone hopes so much, 
may hardly be able to get a really Liberal training. 
The teaching provided at the national University 
— be . r 2 that in 2 col- 
eges. e great subjects eepest and pro- 
foundest interest to the human mind are . 
from its curriculum. This limitation will either be 
destructive of the teaching or destructive of itself. 
If it is i rative, it would be better out of the 
scheme ; if it really works, and works effectively, 
it will eventually reduce the University to a mere 
examining body. 

The Standard thinks that on three points the bill 
is more or less unsatisfactory. If the pretensions 
of the Roman hierarchy, formally ignored, are 
practically admitted, by 11 through the 
constitution of the governing body, a veto on the 
choice of 1 the selection of subjects, and 
the tone of the examinations, the present bill may 
be made as bad as the scheme of the episcopate 
itself- Secondly, the effect of the exclusion of the 
holders of bi es oa scholarships and fellow- 
ships will probably be that all the competent men 

ill be excluded from the University competition, 
and the emoluments of the latter will be 9— 
cally, though not formally, the exclusive ony 
of Catholic students; and not only sh 


have what is virtually concurrent endowment in 
disguise, but the honours of the University will be 
degraded and its general character pa f the 
fact that those who hold its bursaries are, are 
known to be, inferior to those who have won the 


of the scheme is the mutilation and fettering of the 
University teaching in order to satisfy the jealous 
dislike with which the Romish hierarchy regards 
historical and og op gg learning. If the bill 
is to pass, it ought to be cleared of these deformi- 
ties, and ism left to take care of its own 
interests, without favour or protection from the 
State. 

The Spectator says it is too soon to form an esti- 
mate of the reception of Mr. Gladstone’s plan for 
Irish University reform, but undoubtedly the im- 

ression formed of it on Thursday night was very 
avourable in the Liberal ranks, and the jealousies 
which had been excited by anticipation were rather 
soothed than stimulated. The really questionable 
points are two—the complete exclusion of subjects 
so great as mental and moral philosophy and modern 
history from the comms University examina- 
tions ; and again, the difficulties still left as to the 
choice of the governing body of the new University 
—which is simply abandoned to the discretion of 
Parliament. e wish (the Spectator says) that 
instead of the suppression of Galway College, the 
Government had proposed to transform the three 
Queen’s Colleges into good first-grade schools—at 

resent they are hardly so much, but that would 
Lave left Trinity College still more unbalanced, and 

robably also have excited needless animosities— 
— it matters very little what the colleges are 
called, when it is open to any man, whether edu - 
cated in private or in a school or college, to compete 
for the scholarships and degrees of the University. 
On the whole, we believe that the Government has 
dealt with a very delicate and difficult problem in 
a just and also a very skilful and comprehensive 
spirit—that Ireland is at last likely to have a great 
national University. 

The Saturday Review thinks that the Irish Uni- 
versity Education Bill ia not unworthy in point of 
comprehensiveness to take rank with the Irish 
Church Act and the Irish Land Act. Whatever 
other objections may be brought against the bill, it 
certainly cannot be said that it is hasty or ill- 
considered. Fault may be found with the way in 
which this or that difficulty is got over, but it will 
not be easy to point out a difficulty which has not 
been foreseen. The subject of endowments has been 
dealt with in the way which has all along seemed 
to the Review to be at once the simplest and the 
most satisfactory of the alternatives which were 
open to the Government. They are all, so far as 
they are created by the bil), to belong to the Uni- 
versity, and not to any 3 college. The 

rovision for the rights of conscience made in the 
bill is in all ts ample. Whether it will satisfy 
Roman Catholic complaints is another question. 
With regard to the appointment of the governing 
body by Parliament, the Review thinks that unless 
the confidence of Parliament in the Government is 
lessened to an extent which would make the passin 
of the bill hopeless, it might certainly be extend 
to the nomination of twenty-eight eminent Irish- 
men. A provision which cannot fail to excite con- 
siderable 22 is the exclusion of philosophy 
and modern history from the subjects * in the 
University as distinct from the colleges. 5 
the latter of the two, it ought no doubt to be 
possible for Roman Catholics and Protestants to 
come to an entire agreement as to the facts, how- 
ever much they may differ as to the inferences to 
be drawn from them. But we are still a way 
on the wrong side of this academical millennium, 
and until it is attained Protestants will probably 
dislike Bagg ggg sons taught the history of the 
Reformation a Roman Catholic as much as 
Roman Catholics will dislike having their sons 
taught the history of the Popes by a Protestant. 
As ** hilosophy, the difficulty is more funda- 
mental, and is likely to last longer. 

The Tablet admits that the bill is a very compre - 
hensive measure, and some of its provisions must 
at once command approval. By the establishment 
of a n by which Catholic students can 
obtain a University degree, a large instalment of 
justice is at once effected, while the retrospective 
recognition of the University character of the 
Catholic University curriculum may fairly be called 
generous in the leader of a Protestant and Liberal 


and present students of the Catholic University can 
obtain d but in addition all the past students 
will be allowed to count past atten and if 
they have N the proper number of terme, 
can at once submit themselves to a degree exami- 
nation. There is also a very considerable number 
of valuable endowments thrown open to compe- 
tition, which, if obtained by Catholics, can be freely 
enjoyed coincidently with the continued prosecution 
of studies at the Catholic University. In the 
second place, it is to be observed t Trinity 
College is to be introduced to the full possession of 
that ‘‘unsectarian and secular” education which 
has been the recent object of its professions. Its 
‘theological faculty” is to share the fate of the 
Irish Church,” as regards disestablishment at 
least. The intending members of the Protestant 


studies somewhere else thau in Trinity College, 
Dublin. In fact, Trinity College becomes a third 
Queen’s College, Galway, doo to a long-deserved 
extinction. 


we thus ) 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times says that 


emoluments of Trinity. The third and worst fault 


party. According to the bill, not only the future 


Church in Ireland must henceforth conduct their 
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in Ireland there is a very general 1 that, 
with some modifications, the bill will pass. 8 
classes have articles commenting 8 principle 
and carry out the policy of a moderate compromise, 
which Nain * the object aimed at in the 
scheme. e Freeman gives an elaborate analysis 
of its provisions, and has space for only a few com- 
ments, which are rather unfavourable. It contrasts 
the position of a purely secular University 
endowed with 50,0001 a- year, a purely secul:r 
College endowed with 50,000/...a-year, two more 
‘Godless Colleges’ endowed with 10,000/. a-year 
each, with Colle dependent on its 
present resources, and the College which is called 
the Roman Catholic University, dependent for 
every farthing of its revenues on the voluntary con- 
tributions of the yo of Ireland,” and 8 
the plan with Mr. Gladstone's declaration agains 
the imposition of civil disabilities on account of 
religious convictions, and his character as a 
champion of religious equality, says, Our know- 
ledge of metaphysics is not sufficiently ono amen 
reconcile his scheme with his theory.” The Evening 
Post thinks it is intended to put the Catholic 
University on the same footing as other Colleges 
AS ga State aid, and commends the tone 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, but advises the 
Irish members to watch the bill. On the Conser- 
vative side the bill is strongly condemned. The 
Daily Arpress says :— 

The bill is nothing more nor less than an expedient 
for giving to the Ultramontane party a unt in- 
N Ay 3 . . in a 7 — — 

not v n omen e susceptiou 

or the liah people, “ “cla The. cow University of 
Dublin will be a University only in name, for what sort 
of liberal education is it which excludes a knowledge of 
current events and of that department of science to 
which the greatest intellects of all ages and countries 
have been applied ? 
It argues that the process of elimination cannot end 
until the subject indicated in the scheme for ‘‘ the 
objections of these bishops to surgery and political 
economy and many other arts and sciences, as 
taught by Protestants, aré quite as well or as ill 
founded as their objections to the two. Mr. Glad- 
stone is willing to sacrifice to their prejudices, and 
if the University professors were to instruct only in 
those liberal studies which, in the opinion of 
Cardinal Cullen, may be safely taught by Protes- 
tants to mixed classes of students, they would be 
soon sinecurists.” The proposal to make the new 
University a teaching body is, it says, a mere ex- 
gee or evading what the Government must 

ve felt to be the irresistible ments against the 
formation of an examining and from the very 
outset it would be a failure. No student of the 
University would be bound to attend the lectures of 
the University profeasors, The Roman Catholics 
would not be more favourable to mixed education 
in a University class-room than in one belonging to 
Trinity College or the Queen's ge ge 

It objects to the constitution of the governing 
body, and says there is no safeguard against the 
who bebe es | aystem being moulded to suit the 

urposes of Cardinal Cullen and the Ultramontanes. 
The Mail criticises the bill in a similar spirit, and 
agrees in thinking that the plan for limiting the 
course of education will never work well, even if it 
were on other grounds acceptable. The /rish Times 
the as an illustration of the character 


atiriboted to Mr. 5 of bei 125 
capable of an inary amount of self-decep- 
tion.” It tes that the bill will not satiet; 


the Roman (atholic clergy, and also finds fault wi 

the plan of ‘professorships without compulsory at- 
tendance on the lectures. It remarks that „they 
suggest the idea of artificial fruit tied on a barren 
tree.” The Northern Whig, the organ of the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster, applauds the moderation and 
ingenuity of the scheme. It does not apprehend 
concurrent endowment as likely to result, but 
observes that the measure is, to a certain extent, 
experimental, but it shocks no prejudices ; it does 
no person any wrong ; it seeks to effect much good. 
Whatever muy be its fate, it is an honest and careful 
attempt to settle a most difficult question. As 
— 1 deserves to be candidly and . 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
EXCITED DISCUSSION AT PRESTON. 


On Tuesday week a discussion took place between 
the Rev. J. H. Gordon and the Rev. Lee, B.D., 
at Preston. The mayor occupied the chair, and 
there was great excitement. The Exchange, we 
are informed, was crowded to suffocation. The 
subject appointed for the first evening was Church 
Property.” Prior to the opening of the proceedings, 
the Chairman expressed his hope that there would 
be no noisy demonstrations. Mr. Lee then pro- 
ceeded to open the discussion, going over the origin 
of Church property in England, falling back, how- 
ever, to 5 extent on Mr. Palmer’s discredited 
book. r. Gordon followed, and complimented 
Mr. Lee on keeping to the subject in hand. He 
answered Mr. Lee point by point, and sat down 
with cheers. Mr. Lee again followed, repeating 
something of what he had before said, nl Mr. 
Gordon once more responded. Again Mr. Lee 
rose and replied, and again Mr. Gurdon answered 
him. As Mr. Gordon was approaching the close of 
his speech there was some interruption, but, after 
a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, the meet- 
ing separated in tolerable order. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


LOWER-PLACE, ROCHDALE. | 
On Wednesday evening week a meeting in favour 
of the mf religion from State control was 
held in the Upper Room of the Liberal Association 
r 
A 


, 

Lower- . John Petrie, jun., presiding. 

attendance. After a short 
speech from the chairman referring mainly to the 
signi of the Nonconformist statistics, the 
Rev. J. C. Hirst mov ye f 
seconded, a resolution in favour of Mr. Miall’s 
motion, which was supported by Mr. R. Hardie. 
In reference to the late distraints at Rochdale, the 
speaker remarked that the Bishop of Manchester 
called that a delusive idea which made their chair- 
man ahd others resist a tax im for the teach- 
ing of religion, but he regarded it as somethin 
worse even than the church-rates. (Applause. 
The opposition to it in Rochdale would be the 
means of arousing the feelings of the nation, he 
believed, and would result in an amendment of the 
Education Act. The resolution was carried, and 
the usual vote of thanks accorded. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


The Rev. Dr. Enoch Mellor, M.A., repeated his 
lecture in reply to Canon Ryle at the Mechanics 
Hall, Hanley, the chair being occupied by Mr. 
Alderman Pidduck, who opened the —e with 
a vigorous and comprehensive speech. Dr. Mellor’s 
lecture was attentively listened.to, and elicited 
much applause, after which the Mayor of Hanley 
moved a resolution in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, 
not, however, as he said as mayor, but as a Chris- 
tian citizen and an earnest Nonconformist. (Hear, 
hear.) The resolution was carried with some half- 
a-dozen dissentients. Dr. Mellor in responding to 
a vote of thanks said that there were some ial 
reasons why he advocated disestablishment. ere 
was a development of superstition which, unless 
they were very careful, would bring back upon them 
the days which it was hoped they been emanci- 
pated from for ever. (Hear, hear.) He meant the 
spirit of Romanism, actual or semi-developed, or 
both, which they witnessed. And he would now 
say that the peril of this country in this direction 
was a peril which was brought by the Church of 
England. (Great cheering and some dissentient 
cries, with uproar.) The op of Bath and Wolls 
had lately said that during the last thirty years the 
limits between the Established Church of land 
and the Church of Rome were being rapidly effaced. 
Those were the words of a Church of England 
bishop. The Daily News recently stated that in the 
Church of England there were 14,000 clergymen of 
a ‘‘certain t ” and 16,000 of another 1 
(Laughter.) The high Ritualist party stated that 
they numbered a considerable majority. It was 
grieving to think that what had been claimed as 
the bulwark of Protestantism had now become the 

eeding ground for Romanism. (Loud cheering, 
uproar, and shouting near the door.) The Doctor 
urged that there was nothing to justify the mainte- 
nance of a State Church, a Church which should be 
Protestant, but which was leading the nation to the 
Church of Rome. (Loud cheers.) A vote of thanks 
to the Chairman brought the meeting to a close. 


KENDAL. 


On Monday the Rev. G. W. Conder lectured at 
Kendal, Mr. Edgar Robinson in the chair, who 
spoke principally of the advantages of disestablish- 


ment to the Church itself. Mr. Conder lectured | 


with great success, but was often interrupted. The 
Town-hall was full on this occasion. On Tuesda 
Mr. Touchstone replied to Mr. Conder, and, 
although a number of Dissenters was present, 
his reply was listened to in silence. 


LONGWOOD. 


The Mechanics’ Hall, Longwood, was crowded on 
Thuraday to hear a lecture from the Rev. W. Beat, 
of Leeds, in reply to a lecture. recently delivered by 
Mr. Sale. Mr. W. Shaw, J. P., of Dale House, 
occupied the chair. Mr. Best spoke with t 
point and effect, and set down with enthusiastic 
applause. One or two questions were asked, to 
which the lecturer replied, and on the motion of 
2 Stock a cordial vote of thanks was then given to 

im, 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The Rey. Joseph Fletcher, of Christchurch, has 
just delivered addresses in some of the princi 
towns of the island in support of Mr. Miall’s 
motion. On the 6th inst., Mr. Fletcher spoke in 
the Assembly-rooms, Newport ; on the 7th in the 
Independent Chapel, Shanklin; on the llth at 
Ventnor; and on the 13th in the Foresters’ Hall, 
West Cowes. No particulars of the meetings have 
come to hand; but the discussion of the ee 
in these places by so able a speaker as Mr. Fletcher, 
cannot but be productive of great good. 


MEETING AND CONFERENCE AT EDINBURGH. 


Our readers are aware that a deputation from the 
Liberation Society is now visiting Scotland for the 
purpose of promoting generally the views of the 
society, and especially of testing the feeling of the 
— of Scotland in regard to disestablishment. 

ith this view a series of meetings has been orga- 
nised. On Wednesday a meeting and a conference 
were held in Edinburgh. The meeting took place 
in the Queen-street Music Hall. Baillie Marshall 
occupied the chair, and among those present were 
Revs. G. W. Conder, of London, G. C. Hutton, of 
Paisley, Dr. Peddie, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Croom, 
John Young, James Robertson, James Johnston, 
and P. Peterson; Councillor Millar; Mr. J. Knox 
Crawford, S. S. C.; Mr. J. Lidgate, S. S. C.; Mr. 


cillor Robertson, 
Hugh Rose, &c. 


— 


The CHAIRMAN, in his address, referred, first of 
all, to the Voluntary controversy of thirty years 
since, and to the annuity-tax question. He went 
on to point out the in of national establish- 
ments of religion, and spoke of the attacks which had 
been made on the defenders of the voluntary prin- 
— 4 saying at the close that disestablishment was 

y a question of time, and when it took place the 
cause of true religion would undoubtedly 


prosper. 

The Rev. G. W. Conper addressed the meeting 
as the deputation from — see He said that he 
had come to ask help moral pathy from 
Scotland. He enlarged on the basis of action of the 
Liberation Society. He said he had been told there 
was 1 wg oy in 3 upon this ae 
especially, he was sorry say, amongst those 
bodies which in England really were the main 
workers. He knew very well to what that apathy 
was due. The fact was, the question of establish 
ment did not touch the people of Scotland so sorely 
as the people of „ They bad got, as the 
chairman had said, rid of one raw—the annual raw 
which kept them alive as long as it existed, the 
od a golovante vo heup thats sitve to tho tnpettetes 
of a to em alive t i ! 
of the matter. What he had to do was to ask them 
to be enough to take some of the burden of 
their ish brethren u their shoulders, and 
see if they could chafe a little bit under it so as to 
induce them to — yt — „ Bn — 
way of petitionin i io meetin 
2 of this —— The Morts ot our Lell 
gious ancestors confined themselves for a few years 
to the not unsuccessful attempt to wipe out of the 
statute-book those statutes that were obnoxious to 
religion and freedom of conscience, speaker 
then proceeded to trace the progress of those. who 
struggled on behalf of religious liberty, detailing 
the efforts made by Mr. Miall, by holding m 
and agitating on the subject at atime when this 
movement was unpopular and obscure, and was met 
with avowed hostility and scorn by those for whore 
benetit it was intended. Mr. Conder went on to de- 
scribe the present aspects of the disestablishment 
controveray, and the condition of the State-Church 
pina inting out its failure to carry out 
any purpose for which it was established, and sat 
down amidst loud cheers. 

The Rev. G. C. Hutton, of Paisley, the other 
member of the deputation, ad himself to 
the Scottish aspect of the disestablishment ques- 
tion :— , 

He said he felt it to be a privi to do anything to 
increase the interest in Mee Blais motion. The elton 
found himself asking the question, Where are we in 
this on? It was possible that 


go 
i that they should sleep too long. The question of 
vo 


hands and thought that the work was done, but within 
the past few years there had been an awakening both 
in England and in Scotland, and the churches were 
MAN 
terests of reli to reat q . 
The United 15 * Church had Buckled on its 
armour again and unfurled the old flag that thirty 
pears age braved the battle and the breeze; and the 
ree Church was at this moment beating to arms. 
— and great applause.) The ove brought 
orward, in what he might almost call the national 
Presbytery of Glasgow, was a that the Free Church 
from its own point of view, was nning to understand 
— . * woth de oan gy — 
iffic pplause. m . 
tion was be with on behalf the 
Church of Scotland, of which a great many were 
ignorant, for the Acts had been passed not only 
while the Voluntaries slept, but while the members 
of Parliament slept also. They had the Church 
of Scotland et this moment living upon the bankruptcy 
of the Scottish towns, and demanding its 9 of 
flesh in all their burghs; they had also the Church to 
which Mr. Conder had more y called atten- 
tion, and the question came to be what was to be done 
For he had an idea that they were to make the 
millennium and not wait for it ; and if they wanted dis- 
establishment that they must not only hope enh gr de 
but also labour for it. (A ) Hie advocated the 
educating the 1 mind by the instrumentality of 
lectures, and addresses, and publications. For so long 
as the Cee side maintained error they must oppose 
that with truth. They hada friend going up and down 
the country crying out that the interestsof religion woro 
being sacrificed through this Voluotaryism and that 
the headship of Christ was in peril. hen these out- 
cries were raised, let them grapple with tie question 
boldly, and say that the interests of religion were not 
+ ne by Voluntaryism but by the opposite prinei- 
ple. 
Next Mr. Hutton referred to the recent appoint- 
ment, by the Government, of Dr. Wallace to the 
Church History chair in Edinbu and contended 
that there should be no theological chairs, either 
appointed by the Government or in their national 
universities. Mr. Hutton concluded by entreating 
them to watch, use, and educate political action, 
and if possible get a suspensory bill if they could 
not get disestablishment at once, so that they should 
have no more legislation of the kind referred to. 
He cautioned them against allowing measure 
relating to patronage to pass, and that 
ere long the Government would be obliged to take 
? deal with the disestablishment question 
(Applause. ) 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Fes, 19, 1873, 


The Rev. Dr. Peppre then moved the first reso- | 
ution 


1 — 

Thet, inthe opinion of this „the time has arrived 
when, in the interest 72 om State establish - 
ments and endowments for teaching re ought to cease 
and in England and 


determine like as by recent 
legislation they hac come to an end in . 
(Applause.) In supporting the resolution he said 
that if the Church of Scotland stood by itself it 
would not be so formidable an affair. It had been 
by the aristocracy and the wealthier 
classes ; there were no rich livings for the second 
sons of noble families ; there were no great prizes 
for ecclesiastical ambition in the Church of Scot- 
land, * it — iy considered by the a ae 
classes, he apprehen: as a mere bagatelle, an 
would be let down without much concern to- 
morrow, were it not that it is part and parcel of 
the State-Church system, and that its fate is bound 
7 in the fate of the State Church of England. 
r. Peddie proceeded to refer to some points in the 
disestablishment controversy, and especially to the 
capability of voluntaryism for dealing with the agri- 
cultural districts and with small populations, and, 
referring to the recent movement in the Free 
Church, said he hailed it as a great accession to 
the cause of disestablishment. The motion was 
woe by Mr. James Youna, and carried unani- 
mously, 


The Rev. James Ropertson moved: 


een mating Ne ves of Mr. Miall’s mo- 
tion, which sets forth that t nen by law of the 
Churches of and Scotland involves the violation of 
eprives Churches of the it of self- 
on Parliament duties w 
to the religious and political 
therefore, 1 no longer to be main; 
sent Parliament in support 
be authorised to sign the same in 


the 1 of the eaten d to transmi M'La 
name 0 „ and to t it to Mr. M' Laren, 
M. P., for presentation to the House of Commons, and that 


Mr. Miller, M.P., be requested to support it. 
(Applanse.) The rev. gentleman spoke ably in 


= of the motion. 

x-Councillor BLapwortu seconded, and this re- 
solution was also carried without a dissentient. A 
— ol thanks to the chairman terminated the pro- 


ings. | 
The conference, the armen of which are not 
7 was, we are informed, a good one. About 

ty gentlemen were present, including several 
U.P. and Cor tional ministers. The impres- 
sion was that d was not doing enough, and 
it was decided to establish a large representative 
committee, one of the immediate objects of which 
would be to procure petitions in support of Mr. 
Miall’s motion. 

MEETING AT GLASGOW. 


On Thursday of last week a meeting was held at 
the Trades Hall, Glasgow, to consider Mr. Miall's 
motion on disestablishment in the House of (‘om- 
mons,” There were on the platform Mr, James 
Stewart, ide, who was called to preside ; the 
Rev. George Conder, uf London; the Rev. Messrs. 
Oliver, James Rennie, John Guthrie, David M‘Crae, 
Borland, and Hutton, Paisley. The attendance 
was large. The proceedings having been opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Guthrie, 

Mr. STEWART 1 saying that he hoped that 
the people of Scotland who held by the principles 
of d would co-operate in promotin 
the movement which was going on in England. 
The — of Mr. Miall 1 — 4 * t of 
religious eq —a principle: whi e ho 
the Dissenters of Scotland would earnestly pom 
for, as he believed their friends in England thought 
that if the Scotch Dissenters were not indifferent 
to the present movement in England for disesta- 
blishment, ype 4 . at least very inert in the 
matter. He should be delighted should the pre- 
sent meeting be one of a series which would — in 
the attainment of their object the disestablish - 
ment and disendowment both of the Church of 

d and the Church of Scotland. (Applause 
hisses.) The Established Church of Scotland 
was not the Church of the majority, but of a large 
minority—(Applause and hisses)— and had there- 
fore no claim to being called the Church of the 
nation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Coxnxn then addressed the meeting on the 
r ail pen ee 
ceived with great applause, was Ww 
Mr. Hutron, who moved this resolution :— d 


That the Church Establishmer. and Scotland, 
. in operation, 
the true religion to subserve, have 
now to be national even to the extent of em 


eine cums tobe 


The resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. 
GUTHRI£, and carried. 
The Rev. Mr. Rennie next moved a resolution 
and petition in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion. He 
“aid the Church (United Presbyterian) to which he 
belonged was as sound at heart on this question as 
it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. They 
moved in this matter upon principle, and not policy 
—(Hear, hear)—and he should like if they had to 
- buckle on their armour, that less of the acerbity 
and strong which, unhappily, was often 
used in the old voluntary controversy, would 
characterise the present battle in which they were 
about to engage. (Applause, and Hear, hear.) He 
(Mr. Rennie) concluded by paying a tribute to the 
moral heroism of Mr. Miall in submitting his 
motion in the House of Commons. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. Mr. BorLanp seconded the motion, 
which was also carried. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Conder and Mr. Hutton, 
similar compliment — the 
: en chai ud 0 
proceedings. 


kingdom, and th 


GREENOCK. 

On Feb. 11, Mr. Conder attended a meeting 
which was held at the Baptist Chapel, West 
Burn-street, Greenock. The chair was occupied 
4 ex-Provost Morton, and he was suppo on 

e 1 Mr. Conder, Rev. Dr. Gunion, Rev. 
J. arvie, R. S. Sinclair, Rev. E. Maclean, and 
Messrs. Hutchinson and M’Ilvain. The Chairman 
in his opening speech, spoke with decision on the 
question. e reviewed it with great ability from 
many points, and told the meeting that they were 
there to strengthen Mr. Miall’s , and those 
of Mr. Conder the well-known and honoured 


deputy from the parent society. Mr. Conder then 


ressed the meeting, and was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. Gunion, who proposed a resolution and peti- 
tion in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion. Dr. Gunion 
pene with remarkable breadth and earnestness on 
the whole question, saying at the close that they 
would use their influence at the next general elec- 
tion to return one other man who would stand 
by Mr. Miall in support of the scheme to which he 
has continued, and is still continuing to devote his 
life. The resolution was — ty the Rev. J. 
M. Jarvie, who addressed himself mainly to the 
doctrinal aspects of the question as illustrated by 


the Ritualistic party in England, The motion was 


then carried, four holding up their hands against 
it. 
| Mr. M’Ilvain. then eloquently addressed the 


meeting, and ended by proposing tho following 
motion :— 

That a petiti Parliamen i 
i dg mgr a by the — ey 0 this 
m , and presented to the House of Commons, and that a 
9 these resolutions be forwarded along with the petition 
to member for this burgh, James J. Grieve, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. Hutcheson, in a very excellent speech, 
seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman and Mr. Conder 
were awarded at the close, and the meeting termi- 
nated by the pronouncing of the benediction. 

[A painful occurrence took place at the above 
meeting. Dr. Gunion, soon after speaking, was 
seized with apoplexy, and was obliged to leave. He 
died at two o clock in the morning. Dr. Gunion 


Was minister of St. Andrew’s United Presbyterian 


Church, and had always taken a deep interest in the 
Disestablishment movement. ] ä 


DUMFRIES, 


On Thursday, February 6th, the Rev. J. H. 
Gordon attended a meeting at Dumfries. Mr. J. 
Clarke presided, and on the platform were the Revs. 
D. L. Scott, Goold, Torrance, and Bowman (United 
Presbyterian), and J. Park (Con ational), Mr. 
Alex. Reid (of Newton-Reid), an r. J. Wright, 
merchant. W. Clarke having introduced the lec- 
turer, Mr. Gordon addressed the meeting in a 
speech travelling over a wide ground of argument 
and illustration. Subsequently Mr. Reid, the Rev. 
D. L. Scott, and the Rev. Mr. Park spoke earnestly 
in support of disestablishment. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MEETING AT 
FINSBURY CHAPEL. 


The length given to our report of the conference 
at the Cannon-street Hotel, on the 11th inst., in 
our last number, precluded us from reporting the 
5 8 held the same evening in Finsbury 

hapel, Mr ILLING WoRTH, M. P., presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the oourse of his opening 

h, remarked that the differences which 
divided the Nonconformists were imperceptible in 
comparison with the fundamental differences pre- 
vailing within the Establishment iteelf. (Hear, 
hear.) The principle of concurrent endowment was 
not likely to have any sanction in future legislation; 
but they had at the same time within the Church 
three or four — who * each other in deadly 
conflict; and the peer e of concurrent endow- 
ment was really in full operation, for national 
authority and wealth were being used without 
stint for the teaching of the contradictory doctrines 
of those parties. It, therefore, became them to be 
up and doing, in order that this insult to 
their common sense and injury to Christianity 
might not longer prevail. (Applause.) Perhaps, 
the most disturbing element at the present 
time was the Education question. They could 
not say what the Ministry might do towards 

ining the confidence of the Liberal party, 
but could only hope that the false steps taken 
might be retraced, and that they might be able to 
work harmoniously with that party at the general 
election. If no relief was given, he himself could 
feel no enthusiasm for that party as a whole. 
(Applause.) How would the Government settle 
the r of the 25th clause? The first principle 
involved in that clause was that public money went 
where public control could not follow, and to this 


also involved the vicious principle of concurrent 
endowment. Were the consciences of the ratepayers 
to be paid no respect to in order that a few indigent 
poor might have what is called a choice of sch: o's ? 
They were asked, by the existence of this clause, 
to assent to the principle that the State is authorised 
and qualified to give religious instruction. He 
hoped they would repudiate the clause, and refuse 
to sanction its continuance in the Education Act. 
(Hear, hear.) He was glad to believe that there 
was now no apprehension that the Government 
would be so foolish as to change the authority under 
which this selfsame principle sl old receive sanction 


from the school loard to the board of guardians ; 
the characters of the statesmen who attempted this 


| must be school 


— — 


would be stamped as blind and perverse. They 
were threatened with an immense amount of 
ecclesiastical legislation this session, every one of 
the measures arisi i i 
ship of Church an 


be granted until this great external change came 
about. (Hear, hear.) Until this was done, 
the Church must continue to be, in an increasin 
sense, the Church of the minority. Last of 
there was the question of Mr. Miall’s motion, 
(Applause.) He had no doubt it would receive 
more attention, both within and without the Church, 
than ever before, and that they would maintain 
their position when the division came. He would 
suggest the importance of all constituents expressing 
their views as strongly as possible to Liberal mem- 
bers, and urging that if the member counts upon 


the support of the Liberal party in future, he must 
at the least abstain from voting against Mr. Miall’s 
motion. The Liberal leader would be guided as 


much by abstentions on the one hand as by positive 
votes on the other. He hoped the response given 
on this question by the country would strengthen 
the hands of Mr. Miall when he came to deal with 
it in the House of Commons. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE moved the first reso- 
Jution :— 

That this meeting has learned with satisfaction that Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870; and by 75 objection to 


the Act urged by Nonconformists cannot be removed 
— by the authority 


so long as religious instruction is im 

of school boards, the meeting is o inion that, for the 
efficient working of the Act, it is essential that the 26th clause 
should be repealed, and that schools under the control of 
school boards should exist in every part of the kingdom. 


The speaker denied that the parent would suffer 
any real hardship by the repeal of the 25th clause. 
If a secular system were adopted, there would still 
be ample means, 2 provided, by which 
the parent could send his child to get such religious 
instruction as he desired. Could there be any 
injustice in saying to the parent, Send your child 
to the board school for secular education during the 
allotted hours, but you are at liberty to send the 
child wherever you desire, at separate times, to 
receive religious instruction”? And that was what 
it must in the end come to. It had been argned in 
the London School Board that it was possible to 
have such a thing as unsectarian Bible instruction. 
The Bishop of Peterborough and others declared 
that it was not possible ; and it was said that the 
only alternatives were to have secular instruction 
only during the State-allotted hours, or to go in for 
dogmatic instruction, conducted, as the Bishop of 
Winchester suggested, not by teaching the formu- 
laries and creeds, but by teaching ee that 
was contained in them. In every part of the metro- 
polis denominationalists were trying to stop the 
action of the London School Board, and to bring 
accusations against it, such as were made the other 
day before Mr Forster, who, he was glad to find, 
rightly estimated the nature of the charges. In 
dition to vera Thaw | with the 25th clause there 
ards established throughout the 
country. (Hear, hear.) And every school board 
must have the power of compelling the attendance 
of the children. The work of education was not 
progressing as it should ; it did not reach the rural 
parishes to an extent that was needful. No action 
was taken to compel the children to attend ; and 
until that was done, no satisfactory result could be 
attained. In many parishes there was sufficient 
school accommodation for the population. In such 
cases ought they to insist on the erection of new 
schools? Such a course would be absurd, and woyl¢ 
be unjust to the ratepayers. The proper course 
would be to say, “‘ You, the denomipationalists, 
have received large grants for your schools, and are 
still receiving them; we call upon you, therefore, 
to allot certain hours of the day to*secular instruc- 
tion, wholly separating it from any religious instruc- 
tion you like to give.” The division ought not to 
be a mere sham, but a reality. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not too much{to ask that there should be in every 
locality a school to which every parent might send 
his child for instruction, without violating his 
conscience. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. EpMonp, in seconding the resglution, 
aid that he had recently receiyed a pamphlet in 
the form of a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone, by 
a member of Parliament of long experience and 
wide observation. Speaking of the state of things 
springing up all over the country in uence of 
the working of the Education Act, the writer said, 
We have had no such disruption of the quiet of 
domestic society for many years. Old friendships 
have been broken, a furious intolerance has 2 
veloped itself in every direction, and the sectarian- 
ism awakened into new Jife by the Education Act 


is extending itself to municipal elections and the 


management of charities of all kinds.” 
the evil crop coming out of the seed sown by the 
they had a very great objection ; but there was 


| 
ö 
| 
} 


| 


That was 


compromising Education Act. It was most appro- 
priate that the educational question should come jn 
connection with the question of Church Establish- 
ments. Unless they made a vigorous stand, even 
if they succeeded in getting rid of the Established 
Church, they would leave the roots of it remainin 
in a new religious establishment. He was griev 
to think that his Scotch friends had forgotten the 
full application of the voluntary priueiple to the 
question of edueation, and that the possessed a quasi 
religious establishment in connection with their 
schools. He admitted frankly that it was reduced 
to a minimum in their case, but they were already 
beginning to pap the results. (Hear, hear.) 

he Rev. J. G. RoGears, in su ing the reso- 
Q‘ion, said that the question of the 25th Clause 
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the question of disestablishment were so closely 
— that they were like the two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.“ If they could get rid 
of the education difficulty, they would have done a 
great deal to get rid of the Establishment. That, 
therefore, was the battle-ground on which they 
had to fight. It was no matter of surprise that the 
Act had not given satisfaction. What had it done 
to extend education in the country? The professed 
object of the Act was not to prop up the Church of 
England, but that seemed to be its most manifest 
result. Its avowed object was to provide for the 
education of the country. What had it done to 
romote that object? How many new schools had 
built? How many more children had been 
brought under education? If it had been a suitable 
bill, and solely directed to educational purposes, 
was it conceivable that it should not have done 
something towards extending education in two years 
and a half? It had done next to nothing. It had 
created a certain number of school boards, but what 
had they been doing? For the most part squabbling. 
Here and there they had been able to surmount 
the clever devices of the bill for securing Church 
and Tory majorities, and where that was the case 
some work had been done. As for the London School 
Board, it had been hindered by the efforts of certain 
members who were determined that not a step should 
be taken which did not in some way contribute to 
denominational interests. (Hear, hear.) Whenever 
i$ was proposed to establish a school there were 
always persons to be found who would move 
heaven and earth to prove that there was no neces- 
sity for it. Again, these gentlemen said that there 
was wuch a strong attachment on the part of the 
peor to denominational schools, that unless they 
were allowed to send their children to them at the 
expense of the ratepayers, their consciences would 
be aggrieved ; yet at the same time they maintained 
thatif a board school was set up at a short distance 


from a denominational school, the former would be 
filled and the latter would be emptied, a most re- 


markable fact indeed, — the deeply con- 
scientious preferences of the poor for denominational 
schools. (Laughter.) He (Mr. Rogers) had said 
many hard thing about Mr. Forster; and he was 
the more glad to recognise any sign of grace on his 
part. His reception of the deputation of London 
denominationalists last week was an indication that 
he was beginning at length to understand some of 
the difficulties of the situation. It was refreshing 
to know that he snubbed those gentlemen as he did. 
But on whom did the blame rest? Not on the 
<tenominationalists, for they were doing their own 
work: the blame was due to the Act which gave 
them the power, and upon those who passed the 
Act. It was lately stated at a public meeting by 
the secretary of the National School Union, that 
not more than 700/. had been spent in the last year, 
under the 25th Clause, on fees to denominational 
schools, and the meeting was asked to consider the 
wickedness of the Dissenters who were creating 
such a stir about a trifling sum like that. The fact, 
however, was not correctly stated. He had before 
him a return from the Manchester School Board, 
from which it appeared that during a year and 
three-quarters, the amount expended was 3,958/. 


8s. 3d. ; of which the Church took 2,280/. Os. 5d. ;. 


the Roman Catholics, 1, 171“. 12s. 7d. ; the Wes- 
leyans, 127/. 6s. 10d. ; British Schools, and other 
schools, not included under the above, 379/. 10s. 
Sd. So that out of 3,928/. no less than 3, 751. went 
to the schools of two denominations. In some cases 
schools were entirely supported by the fees and 
the Government grant, so that there was no demand 
for voluntary contributions. He knew that the 
fact was often denied ; but he had cases before him 
m which not only had schools been absolutely sup- 
ported by the fees and grants, but a sur- 
plus had remained which had been appro- 
priated to Church support or Church extension. 
if the clergy had been fighting to get the Bible in 
their schools they could have had it; but they 
were not fighting for the Bible—they were fighting 
for the Church, and the priest, and the Catechism. 
(Applause.) If they h 
nominational or personal gain: we simply want the 
people to be guaranteed religious instruction ; give 
us lessons from the Bible, and that is all; what 
power would Nonconformist committees have had? 
The clergy would have had all the strength of the 
National Church on their side. But that was not 
what they wanted, and they were now beginning 
to show what their real object was. It was not the 
Nonconformists who had converted Mr. Morley, 
but the clergy themselves. Mr. Morley had hoped 
for an unsectarian combination ; but what recep- 
tion had his suggestion met with? The Bishop of 
Peterborough said it would only be adding another 
to the 176 different sects already existing. The 
Bishop of Manchester, who was pre to accept 
it, had peculiar ideas about it ; and he thought that 
the Church Catechism had not a taint of sectarianism. 
he great point to be decided was, not whether one 
system or another should be adopted in the national 
schools, but whether national schools should be 
established. He had read the pamphlet to which 
reference had been made. It was written by one 
who had been fifty years a Liberal, and he besought 
Mr. Gladstone to take the matter into his own 
hands. He said that the Education Bill was 
creating disaffection and dissension among Liberals 
in every borough in the country, and that it was 
spreading from town to town, and from village to 
village; that though he could command votes in 
the House, he could not carry a majority in the 
country unless this question were settled. In the 


interests of peace and in the interests of the Liberal | 


said, We want no de- 


, it must be settled on the basis of religious 
equality ; and they would never rest until that 
object was accomplished. (Applause. ) 

The CHarrMAN said he had received a proposal 
in the nature of an amendment, but he could hardly 
it in that light. It declared, for instance, 
„that no education is complete without religious 
instruction, —a statement which was in no way 
opposed to the resolution. He would put it to the 
meeting whether an amendment of that kind should 
be put. (“ No, no.“) 
The resolution was then put and carried, with 
only two dissentients, 
The Rev. MARMADUKE MILLER moved the second 
resolution: 


That this meeting satisf 
the motion in favour of e Churches of 


land and Scotland, which Mr. Miall, a. „ Will submit to the 
House of Commons d the t session; and that, 


with a view to rting such motion, the following petition 


be signed by the Chairman on behalf of the meeting. 


The petition was then read by the secretary. Mr. 
Miller said that the question of the union of Church 
and State was rapidly becoming the question of the 
age. Even if the Nonconformists were di to 
low the subject to rest, the bitterly hostile sects 
within the Church itself would not, for all the 
great parties in the Church were dissatisfied with 
the present relation of the Church to the State. 
In the recent speeches of the Tory leaders at 
Stamford, the ments were in proportion to the 
words used as Falstaff’s halfpenn of bread 
was to his two gallons of sack. Lord Salisbury’s 
only argument was that the recently published Non- 
conformist statistics were not to be trusted ; he, 
however, was satisfied that the statistics might be 
accepted as reliable. (Applause.) Had they been 
Government returns Lord Salisbury would not have 
received them, for he rejected the 1851 returns, as 
being ‘‘afraid that the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land did not send in their returns.” His lordship, 
however, referred to the Registrar-General’s returns 
of marriages as showing the relative number of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, and said they 
showed that more than three-fourths of the persons 
married were married in the Church of England. 
But his lordshipmade no allowance for the fact that 
only of recent years could persons be married in 
their own places of worship, that many of the 
smaller chapels were not licensed for marriages, and 
that the chapels were often at a great distance, 
whereas there was always a parish church near. 
But those returns proved clearly that every year 
the number of Churchmen is decreasing, and the 
number of Nonconformists increasing, (Hear, 
hear.) Out of 100 persons married in England and 
Wales in 1844, 90°75 were married at the Established 
Church, 6°44 at non-established churches ; and the 
rest at istrars’ offices; in 1854, 84°58 at the 
Established Church, and 10°77 at the non-esta- 
blished churchee; so that for twenty-four years—1844 
to 1867—the Established Church marriages decreased 
twenty-six per cent., and the non-established 
Church marriages increased 150 per cent. (Ap- 
plause.) Then the great point in Mr. Hardy’s 
speech was the adaptation of the Church of Eng- 
land to meet the religious wants of the poor. 
They often met with this ment: the 
Church, if disestablished, might meet the wants of 
the upper and middle classes, and of the dwellers 
in great towns, but what was to become of the 
agricultural poor? His reply would be, what hae 
become of them? Was not their state the greatest 
national disgrace? (Hear, hear.) From his expe- 
rience he could say that the country vi was the 
very last place to go to, to see the Church’s success, 
Mr. Hardy said the endowments were necesary, as 
the people who wanted religion the most Were the 
last to ask for it ; but the question really was, not 
what the irreligious want, but what would the 
religious be prompted and have the power to give. 
Mr. Hardy continued that the Nouconformists could 
not meet the wants of the poor. This was utterly 
untrue. Without dwelling on the many mission 
stations of Nonconformist or Congregational 
churches, he would only ask Mr. Hardy to consider 
the fact of Methodism. (Hear, hear.) If one 
Church could claim to be the Church of the poor 
mane anon 8 it 7 the Methodist 8 
y eighty per cent. of its congregations belongi 
to the wor a classes. In 1801 the Meth inte 
had 825 cha in 8 and Wales; in 1873, 
they have 17,000 chapels, with 3, 600, 000 sittin 
and 1, 200, 000 Sunday-scholars, tazght by 200, 
unpaid teachers. The sermons preached in these 
chapels next Sunday, would be in closer agreement 
with the Thirty-nine Articles than the sermons 
2 in half the churches of the country (Hear, 
ear) — and in point of real ability. he would match 
men,like Joseph Arch‘against half the curates preach- 
ing. In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales the supply of 
the religious wants of the poor by the voluntary system 
was equally patent. The State-Established Church 
was the Church of the Monarchy, of the aristocracy, 
and of the upper section of the middle classes ; and 
though rich in historical traditions and worldly 
means, yet it was full of terror lest, if the aid of the 
State be withdrawn, it should not be able to take 
its full sharefof work in ministering to the religious 
wants of the poor! When the Church of England 
begins its course as a free Church it will have thou- 
sands of the finest ecclesiastical buildings of the 
country free of debt, and several millions of money 
to start with; and its ministers declare they have 
powers which Nonconformist ministers cannot lay 
claim to, many aflirming they can even wor 
miracles— (laughter) —and yet, with all these appli- 
ances, it is terror-stricken at the thought of disesta 


with the greatest 


. gee ee 


blishment. Shame on such fears and such cowards ! 


(A ) 
e Rev. A. Hannay, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, d ted the current idea the conflict 
on the disestablishment question would 
be a protracted one. As to the orators of the 
Defence Association, he thought that the 


rogramme put forth by them was some like 
the Spanish feast in which there was very little 
meat and a t deal of tablecloth. (Laughter. ) 


The t fault of the champions of Church defence 
was that they did not understand those agai 


whom they felt themselves called upon to ine, 
(Applause.) In the deepest convi of Noncon: 
formists the Church was a Divine which 

to endow to con- 


liticians had been pleased 
trol mainly for political ends; and when they 
sought to withdraw the endowment and abandon 
the control, it was that they might set her free to 
do her own work in her own by Surely it was 
not too much to ask the t body of wise and 
CS oS ae thin the pale of the 

ational Church, to look at the matter —— and 
kindly. In their view, the Church of England was 
a great confederacy of enlightened men, who N 
walk by the faith of the Son of God, and could 
do its work by being left to itself. Let the Church 
take that as an hypothesis, and consider whether it 
did not fully account fot all the phenomena of their 
actions, out the necessity of attributing to them 
any base inotives. (Hear, hear.) If — — 
the National Church without ition, y 
sanctioned it, and all that is involved in it was 
attributed to them. And the present of 
the Church of England gave an in 
moral obligation which 


upon ~ a The 


Church was established to teach Protestant truth. 
Now, it had been formerly said that the Church had 


& Calvinistic creed, an Arminian clergy, and a 
Popish ritual; but since then it had gone into utter 
chaos, and the highest judicial authority conserved 
that chaos in order to keep the seething hete e 
ther. (Hear, hear.) This greatly shocked 
h constience and common-sense. It had been 
judicially decided that he in the Church who 
reaches justification by faith does not preach the 
octrine of the Church of England, but that nothing 
he preaches exposes him to penalty, and, therefore, 
he may continue in the Church. similar decision 
had been given on the question of the Mass, and no 
doubt would be given on the question of the Resurs 
rection of Christ, if it were tried. There was ho 
cardinal question of theology on which the Church 
at this. moment, did not say both yea an 
‘‘nay”; and this enhanced the obligation under 
which he felt himself to do his utmost towards its 
disestablishment. (Applause. ) 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Rev. W. Brapsn, in p a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, alluded to Mr. 1 8 
work in Yorkshire, and said that Mr. Miall's posi- 


tion in Bradford was largely due to his exertions. . 
by proposition was seconded by Mr. Ellington, 
an 


The proceedings then terminated. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


On the llth inst., the Swiss Federal Council 
adopted a letter addressed to the Papal chargé 
Wapaires stating that the Federal Counoil denies 
the right of the Vatican to dismember a Swiss 
bishopric legally instituted without the previous 
assent of the governing powers. The letter adds 
that if the Holy See should ist in disregarding 
the Brief of 1819 on the constitution of the diocese 
of Lausanne and Geneva, the Federal Council, 
using its constitutional powers, would — the 
necessary ae to prevent any encroachment upon 
its rights. e terms of the letter were most ener- 
getic. In communicating this letter to the Council 
of State of Geneva, the Federal Council the 
Council of State to convey it to the knowledge of 
Monsignor Mermillod, in order that he might make 
known with the least possible delay (naming Satur- 
* the latest) whom he intended to obe . 

onsignor Mermillod sent a reply to the State 
Council of Geneva, dated Saturday, noon. He ex- 
plained the nature of the Apostolic Vicariat, and 
says that the Holy See has appointed him to that 
oftice because the Catholics no longer a spiritual 
head, and because the form was one always by 
the Holy See whenever there was a conflict of juris- 
diction, and it is desired to pave the way to an 
agreement. Monsignor Mermillod further declared 
that the Apostolic Vicariat was in no way identical 
with the erection of a diocesan see. Secondly, the 
measure was temporary and provisional. Thirdly, 
it attempted nothing against the rights of the State. 
Fourthly, that far from closing the pending . 
tiations between Church and State in Switzerland, 
it left the door open to every attempt at a treatment 
of the matters in dispute. He concluded by saying 
that he could not cease to disc his functions 
towards the Catholics who accepted him freely as 
Vicar Apostolic. He asked neither favour nor 
privilege, neither official character nor a share of 
the State revenue. All the clergy of the canton 
waited on Monsignor Mermillod on y morn- 
ing to assure him of their obedience and y. 
du Monday morning, by order of the Federal 
Council at Berne, Monsignor Mermillod was arrested 
by the chief of police at Geneva. The bishop 
assembled the priests in his house, where the arrest 
took 2 and dictated a protest. The police 
accorded Monsignor Mermillod only a few minutes’ 
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preparation, during which he was not allowed out 
of sight. Being conducted to the door, where a 
one-horse cab was in waiting, the bishop wished to 
walk, but finally consented to enter the vehicle, to 
avoid all chance of disturbance. When asked 
where he wished to be taken, he replied that he 
had no order to give. The Commissary of Police 
then directed the vehicle towards Ferney, four and 
a half miles from Geneva, nearly a mile beyond the 
French frontier and the scene of Voltaire’s exile. 
* ye 2 the frontier, Monsignor Mermillod 
left his cab and walked to Ferney, accompanied by 
four priests, who had followed in another vehicle. 
122 the church of Ferney, where the curé 
of parish came to offer hospitality, which was 
accepted. A crowded special service was held in 
the church in the evening. The bishop preacned a 
short sermon. 

The military authorities at yon have recently 
declined to meet the urgent application made to 
them by the Old Catholics for the present use of 
the garrison church there. This apparent conces- 
sion to Ultramontane feeling excites naturally some 
sharp comment in the Liberal press. Government 
are doing, it is said, just what they suspended 
Bishop Namzsanowski for. 

The Perseveransa of Milan says that the Arch- 
bishop of Turin is now endeavouring at Rome to 
make the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli understand 
that the position of the newly-named Italian bisho 
is untenable, if they are not allowed to demand the 
exequatur of the Italian Government. The Pope 
and Cardinal Antonelli are inclined to grant per- 
mission, but encounter the strenous opposition of 
Cardinal Panebianco and the Jesuits. 


Archdeacon Denison has caused it to be an- 
nounced that be formally withdraws from further 
participation in the proceedings of Convocation.“ 

A County M. P. on DISESTABLISHMENT.—Mr. 
H. F. Beaumont, the Liberal member for the 
southern division of the West Riding, in concludin 
an address to his constituents for the Saddlewort 
district at Upperwall afew days ago, said: Depend 
upon it when the time comes that. disestablishment 
is required—for it will come I have no doubt, and 
come at the hands of the Church of England herself 
more than from the hands of the Nonconformists—I 
shall be in my place to vote for the disestablishment 
of the Church to which I belong. (Cheers.) But 
remember it will only be when the country demands 
it, and when it is made a sine qua non for our own 
benefit, and for the benefit of the State.” (Loud 
cheers. ) | 

Tue Proposep ‘‘Srate RELIGION” IN JAPAN. — 
Concerning the new scheme of State religion, the 
Missionary Bishop from the United States writes : 
—‘* There are various explanations given by the 
Japanese of the objects of the Government instarting 
this new 2 Some think they are preparing 
the minds of the priests and people for the toleration 
of Christianity, which they see must inevitably 
come. It is also said that the Government has 
ordered some of the 8 to study Christianity 
with the view of making them teachers of the 
Christian religion, which it is proposed to make the 

State . Three young priests from the prin- 
cipal Buddhist temple in Kioto have been sent to 
America for . 4 But it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the Government will not attempt to 
manufacture preachers of Christianity out of such 
material. Fora worse thing could a 
to the cause of Christ and the urity of His aith 
than to make the corrupt Buddhist priests the 


EpiscopaL Mxxrixds.— There have been several 
of the bench of bishops during the past 
week, at one of which a resolution was passed 
2 the traffic in livings. According to the 
ohn Bull there has also been a meeting between 
the bishops and the executive committee of the 
Church Defence Institution. Our contemporary 
says :—‘‘The result of the conference is likely to 
give a great impetus to Church defence, the pri- 
mates expressing their opinion that the time 
come for active measures, and their willingness to 
inform the ol of the desirability of bringing the 
subject before the E=. At the Episcopal meet - 
* Saturday the question of the M ascar 
bishopric came up. After a long discussion, it was 
resolved to make one more to Earl Granville 
to grant the Royal licence for a new bishop ; but 


228 feeling was manifested that, should such 


— may oe be ineffectual, steps must at once 
be taken for the consecration of a bishop, either in 
Ireland, Scotland, or the Cape. 

Tue Posrriox oF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND.— 
The Athenwum closes a review of the Essays on 
— poe 2 4 — the rae ‘tg sel 
—‘*It is as a sign of the times, 
nod this question of disestablishment is mooted by 

all parties in their discussions as to the needs of the 
Church of England. Low Churchmen have their 
fears for the future, unless ‘sacerdotalism’ be 
banished. Broad Chorchmen insist that conces- 


sions must be made in accordance with the tone 


and spirit of modern — if the present connec- 


tion between Church and is to continue, and 
the present manifesto declares for a more decided 
1ecognition of the Church as a spiritual power, as a 
necessary condition of the permanence of existing 
relations. We shall not attempt to decide upon the 
relative merits of these varying counsels; but, 
without ventu to predict the future, one thing 


seems clear, that if the present Establishment is to 


be maintained, there must r 


the members of the Church gland as 


reforms which are necessary, and as to the means 


of inaugurating them. 

Cuurcn Derence Meetine at Penzance.—The 
organising secretary of the Devonshire Church In- 
stitution, notwithstanding his defeat at Helston, 

rsisted in holding a meeting at Penzance. So 

ar from his visit being desired by the local friends 
of the Establishment, the clergy of Penzance more 
than once protested against holding the meeting, 
as they did not desire to rouse the an 
the Dissenters, who form a large majority of the 
inhabitants of Penzance. Some other motive, 
therefore, than the welfare of the Establishment 
must have caused the secretary’s persistence in 
holding the meeting. On the appointed evening, 
Wednesday, Feb. 5, about fifty persons met in the 
Lecture Hall of the Public Buildings ; not one of 
the clergy of the town or neighbourhood attended, 
and the secretary failed to find any one to act as 
chairman. Of the audience ten at the outside were 
Church people, the rest were Dissenters. The 
secretary delivered his lecture, which intellectually 


was beneath contempt. At its close one of the 


Town Council, apparently out of courtesy—for he 
was a Dissenter—proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, but no one seconded it, and the meeting 
separated. Use was made of the occasion by some 
local friends of the Liberation Society to distribute 
some of the society’s tracts. This movement of the 
Church Institution has led to a strong desire on 
the part of the Dissenters of Penzance for a visit 
from a deputation or lecturer from the Liberation 
Society. 

THe CLERGY AND THE ENDOWED Schools Act. 
—A conference on the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869 was held on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms. 
Mr. Mowbray, M.P., who presided, said that when 
the conference was called, it was intended that the 
meeting should have been in the nature of a public 
demonstration ; but since that time, by the volun- 
tary action of the Government themselves, the very 
object which the demonstration was intended to 
promote had been accomplished without any action 
on the part of Churchmen. It was thought de- 
sirable, therefore, that the conference should be a 
private one of members of the Church desirous to 
see how they could best bring their case before the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons. 
The reporters withdrew after the chairman’s speech, 
but it is stated that resolutions were adop 
demning the action o the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners in treating school endowments which 
have ever been bond fide vested in the Church of 
England as if they were merely secular foundations 
withont any religious character; in abolishin 
ex officio clerical trustees, and in introducing elec 
trustees without any guarantee being taken of their 
fitness for such office—and demanding that in any 
fresh legislation the attention of Parliament should 
be specially directed to the 7 now being 
committed under the existing Act. A committee 
was appointed for the 2 of taking such action 
as may appear desirable. 

Mr. DIsRAELI AND THE BurIALs BLI. How 
ready Mr. Disraeli is for the wordy warfare is shown 
by his singling out the Burials Bill as of sufficient 
importance for him to take the command-in-chief 
of the Opposition. When this claim of the Dissenters 
to enjoy again those rights of interment in the 
3 graveyards which 15 to their fore- 
athers, was proposed in the last Parliament by Sir 
Morton Peto, he was beaten by 221 to 93 votes. 
The subject was a new one then, but such p 
has been made in the public estimation, that in the 
present Parliament it has been carried-by 233 to 122 
votes, and in many other divisions by majorities 
ranging from 52 to 71. Does Mr. Disraeli flatter 
himself that he can reverse this strongly pronounced 
Opinion ? or is it that he wants to encourage the 
Lords to persist in rejecting this bill as they did 
the Church-rates, the Jews’, and the Dissenters’ 
bills, year after year, till it was necessary for party 
convenience to let them pass? Looking to the past 
we should say Mr. Disraeli’s movement is a good 
omen. What he has resisted hitherto he has not 
permanently defeated, but only postponed till party 
necessities have convinced him of the expediency of 
a total surrender. What is asked then in the 
Burials Bill is not to deprive the Church of any- 
thing, but to relieve the clergy of a disagreeable 
duty. It is to give back to the Nonconformists a 
right belonging to their forefathers, the claim to 


inherit which they never forfeited, but which has 


been clogged by an injurious condition derogatory 
to the principle of religious liberty. That Mr. 
Disraeli — feel the defence of this old wrong 
is an object so great and urgent as to call upon him 
to rn identify himself with it, is at least 
complimentary to the Nonconformists ; and con- 
sidering how common it is with him and his party 
to pass from stout defiance to weak surrender, 
the Nonconformists may reasonably think they 
are upon the eve of another success.— Sheffield 
Independent. 


The Sunday-School Union have omitted the 
Children’s Prize from the list of publications sold at 
their repository, owing to the January number 
teaching the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 


Putrinc rr Forcrsty.—In a recent debate a 


‘member of the Californian Legislature exclaimed : 


— The honourable gentleman from Calaveras 
County is undoubtedly a person of great abilities— 
a man of talent—a natural born genius; but there 
is one thing I defy him to do, and that is to bite 


his nose.’ 


y 228 | the bottom out of a frying-pan without smutting 


nism of . 
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Veligions und Denominational Rebs, 


TERCENTENARY COMMEMORATION AT 
WANDSWORTH. 


A meeting was held on Wednesday, the 12th 
inst., at the Congregational Chapel, East-hiil, 
Wandsworth, to commemorate the founding of one 
of the oldest Co tional churches in England 
(at the old chapel near the High-street, Wands- 
worth), and to inaugurate the movement for the 
enlargement of the present chapel (which was 
opened in 1862). Henry Wright, Esq., chairman 
of the London Congregational Chapel Building 
Society, occupied the chair. After singing * — 
and prayer offered by the Rov. Robert ton 
(the editor of the Year Book), the CHAIRMAN spoke 
briefly in praise of the noble men who founded the 
first church in days of persecution, and then ad- 
verted to the necessity of enlarging the present 
chapel—(1.) To meet the wing population of 
Wandsworth ; (2.) To provide a 3 worthy of 
the future of Nonconformity in England. He 
mentioned how our friends in Ameriva enjoy a 
footing of perfect equality with all other religious 
denominations, and are looking forward to the time 
when the badge of inferiority shall no longer rest 
on their Co ional brethren in England. Mr. 
Wright concluded by narrating some affecting 
instances of liberality and successful religious work 
in the case of persons in very humble circumstances, 
and expressing his conviction that the large con- 
* assembling in the chapel every Sunday 
could easily carry out the extension resolved upon. 

The Rev. D. BLOOMTIELID Jamss, the pastor of 
the church, then read a short statement of the 
foundation of the Nonconformist church in Wands- 
worth, Nov. 20, 1572, by John Field and other 
leading Puritans of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He narrated how the building had subsequently 
become a place of worship for Huguenot refugees 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
had been afterwards used as a warehouse, till 
rescued by the Rev. Rowland Hill’s exertions, and 
those of the Village Itinerancy Society (now the 
Hackney Theological Seminary), in 1809. Mr. 
James mentioned the different ministers who had 
since preacned there, referrin e to the 
Rev. J. E. Richards, afterwards minister of Cover- 
dale Chapel, Limehouse; the Rev. George Palmer 
Davies, B. A., now of Berlin; and the Rev. P. H. 
Davison, to whose indefatigable exertions the con- 

tion owed their present place of worship. 

r. James concluded 1 the reasons for 
enlarging the present chapel. Ist. To meet the 
wants alike of rich and poor. 2nd. To honour the 
memory of the good and great men who, under the 
frown of Eliza and the persecution of her 
bishops, dared to open their Bibles and read and 
act on such words as these: One is your Master, 
even Christ” ; ‘‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, of Clapham, 
spoke of the Puritans, whether Presbyterians or 
Independents, as the strength of England, just as 
the Huguenots had been in France, and noticed to 
what a sad condition France had been brought since 
she banished them. Mr. go sketched the 
history of Nonconformity in England from St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in 1662 down to the present 
time, and asked if, baving received such a heri 
from our forefathers, we should not justly merit the 
reproaches of our children if we did nothing to 
improve it? We have, he said, the money power ; 
we have the brain power; it is the soul power alone 
which we want. 

The Rev. G. S. Incram, of Richmond, spoke of 
the preaching wanted in the present day. 

Rev. Rospert AsHrox recalled the words of 
1 ey Queen Bess — Good my lords,” she said, 
„for the love you bear to Christ, put an end to 
these new-fangled fellows.” How different would 
now be the words of Queen Victoria ! : 

Mr. J. T. Sranessy (formerly Secretary to the 
committee for rebuilding Westminster Chapel) 
addressed himself to the question, How is the 
work to be done?” which he answered in a very 
practical manner. 

The Rev. J. M. Sours, of Battersea, spoke 
briefly in reference to his success in lately rebuild- 
ing and enlarging his chapel there at a cost of 
6,000/., as an encouragement to the church at 
Wandsworth to do likewise. 


After singing a hymn the meetiug then separated. 


Mr. William Tracy, of Spring Hill College, has 
acce the unanimous invitation of the Congrega- 
tional church at Cheadle Hulme, ire, to 3 
come their pastor. ; 


_ Bansury.— blic meeting was held in the 
Congregati schoolrooms on Wednesday, 12th 
inst., to welcome the Rev. Thomas Bagley, the 
newly-elected minister. The schoolroom was 
tastefully decorated and crowded to excess, and the 
proceedings altogether were of the most enthusiastic 
character. Representatives from the churches of 
— town and neighbourhood 8 with the church 
and congregation in givin r. Bagley a heart 

welcome. ae the — a lobter was — 
from W. Mewburn, Esq., of Wykham Park, 
offering to give 100/. towards paying off the debt 
of 600/. remaining owing on the chapel buildings, 
if the remainder were raised within twelve months. 
_ Hvutt.—On Monday night, Feb. 10, a tea-meet- 
ing was held in the Albion Schoolroom, Baker- 
street, followed by a public meeting, to take leave 
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of the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A. 
the pastorate of Albion Church. Upwards 


of 480 persons 


partook of tea, and the meeting that 
followed was composed of ns of all shades of 
opinion and connected with almost every denomi- 


nation in the town. After tea the chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. Oldham, C. E., one of the 
deacons of the church, who, in the course of his 
opening remarks, said that Mr. Redford had done 
a large amount of good in that town, and had at 

the same time maintained the character of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Many could date their conversion 
to his instrumentality, and since his coming there 
religion in that town had not gone back. Mr. 


Hudson pro a resolution of and was 
followed by the Rev. J. Sibree, Mr. W. Sissons, 
the Revs. G. T. Coster, W. M. Statham, and other 


ministers and gentlemen. Mr. E. , another 
of the deacons, on behalf of the church and con- 
gregation, presented Mr. Redford with an address 
referring to the usefulness of his career during the 
eighteen years he had been among them, and ex- 
pressing regret at his removal. This\was 
accompanied by a purse of two hundred guineas and 
a silver salver. Mr. Redford, in feeling terms, 
acknowledged the presentation and the many 
expressions of their confidence and 1 At 
the close of the p i the fri and 
admirers of Mr. and Mrs. ord crowded round 
them to shake hands with them and to wish them 


health, piness, and prosperity. in their new 
sphere of labour, the Strea Hill 
tional Church. 


Hrronix.— Meetings were recently held to cele- 
brate the removal of the debt on new Sunday-school 
rooms, built about three years ago, in connection 
with the Independent Church, Queen’s-street, 
Hitchin. The entire cost, inclusive of furniture, 
has been 1,432/. Of this sum about 320/. remained 
to be paid as the last instalment. The Rev. W. 
Grigsby, of Whitefield Tabernacle, London, preached 
in the afternoon of the day of the above meetings. 
This service was followed by a public tea, and a 
very largely attended meeting in the evening. 
Before the close of the evening meeting, D. Lloy 
Esq., Treasurer of the Building Fund, whose kind 
exertions were specially acknowled stated that 
he was in receipt of the 320/., and he was enabled 
to geclare the rooms free of debt, Thomas Scrut- 
ton, Esq., of London, was in the chair, having pre- 
sided also at the opening of the schoolrooms t 
ea ago. Addresses were given by the Revs. Dr. 
obertson, of Cambridge; 


Aldis, J. H. Atk Bap Pi 101 * 
H. insan, tist; W. Grigsby ; 
S. B. Driver, pastor of the ‘che d 


rch ; an essrs. 
Bartlett and A. Ransom, Society of Friends. 
Drarn or THE Rav. Dr, Haycrorr.—We to 
have to record the death of the Rev. Dr. Haycroft, 
of Leicester, which took place at his residence, 
London-road, on the afternoon of Sunday last, be- 
tween four and five o'clock. The reverend . 
man, who had fulfilled various ements during 
the week, apparently in his usual health, was 
seized with a sudden attack of ion of the 
liver on the evening of Friday, the 17th inst., and 
next day Dre. Shaw, Benfield, and Emmerson were 
in attendance. On the following Sunday the pulpit 
of Victoria-road Chapel was occupied by the Rev. 
J. L. Whiteley, Leicester, in the evening 
the Rev. Dr. croft was announced to deliver 
the third of a series of Sunday-evening lectures on 
the Immortality of the Soul.“ The daily bulletins 
of ye mn week were by no means reassuring; but 
on Friday the hopes of the church and congré- 
gation, as well as many other inquiring friends, 
were raised by a report that the Rey. Doctor was 
slightly better. However, on Saturday morning a 
pee followed, and on Sunday evening the reve- 
rend gentleman breathed his The Rev. Dr. 
Haycroft, who had previously officiated as pastor to 
a most influential church at Broadmead Chapel, 
i arrived in Leicester about seven years ago, 
on the erection of Victoria-road C „at a cost 
of about 7,000/., and soon secured for himself a 
most eminent position among the ministers of the 
town. He was at an early period elected a member 
of Leicester yo ee and fee also one = 
current year disc wi istinguish ilit 
the duties of President of the Leicester Library — 
Philosophical 7 As the able champion of 
Nonconformity and Liberalism, and as one of the 
most talented of the representatives of the tist 
denomination, the loss will be widely felt; while as 
the pastor of a most influential congregation, he 
will not be readily replaced. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter to mourn his loss. 


Correspondence. 
* 2 — é 
DISENDOWMENT ALL ROUND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Vour new contemporary the Broad Churchman 
has started a line of argument which is worth the con- 
sideration of Liberationists, if it may be taken as an 
authoritative announcement of the future policy of the 
party professedly represented by that journal. If dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the English State 
Church are to be adopted, says your contemporary, 
then let the disendowment be thorough, and applied al] 
round. Don’t let the Dissenters run off with their snug 
little private endowments, whilst the Church is reduced 
to utter nakedness. Liberationists, indeed, talk of 
respecting the Church’s private endowments ; but how 
and where is the line between public and private to be 


LL.B., who has | 


drawn? No, no; this won't do, We must be logical; 
we must have the courage of our opinions; we must 
forbid all endowment of religion whatsoever : that is, if 
we would do justice to the Established Church of 
England. 

Perhaps it wouldn't be going too far to say that the 
writer who could make such a suggestion as this knows 
but little of his subject. In the first place, he can't 
know very much as to the endowments in which he sup- 
poses Dissenters to be so comfortably settled. I am 
very sure we should be very willing to throw up every 
shred of private endowment we have if by so doing we 
could secure the disestablishment of the State Church. 
We have enough confidence in voluntaryism to know 
that, throw these endowments to the winds to-day, and 
to-morrow enough support would be forthcoming to 
carry on with the utmost efficiency every institution— 
church, school, or college—which is now in existence; 
nay, to increase their efficiency, to multiply their 
numbers, 

But your statesmanlike contemporary would forbid 
all endowment of religion whatsoever. Whither must 
this principle carry him? Why, not a church, not a 
chapel, can, under his proposition, be allowed to be 
built, or at any rate to be permanently held by any 
religious body in the country. The very gathering of 
congregational offerings for the purpose of obtaining a 
place in which to meet for worship after their own faith 


„must be made illegal for all forms of religionists ; for 


these voluntary gifts of the congregation at large are 
fully as much endowment as is the single gift of one 
wealthy member of the Church. The law which applies 
to one must equally affect the other. 

No doubt, Sir, your contemporary had not realised 
this\view of the case when he wrote with so fine an air 
of triumph over the political Dissenters. He had not 


‘geen that a logical application of his theory (for he 


utterly scorned the idea of vested interests being con- 
sidered in this matter) would drive his own idolised 
Dean Stanley from Westminster Abbey, and would rob 
the Church of every one of her venerable fabrics 
throughout the kingdom. Had he done so, I can 
hardly think he would have embraced it in such a 
hurry. 

I believe that he and bis party have very little know- 
ledge of the liberal manner in which the Dissenters, as 
represented by Mr. Miall, would treat the Church. The 
margin of years (and I think it is somewhere about two 
centuries) within which all strictly private endowments 
bestowed on the Church would be left to her, would 
indeed cover almost the whole period in which such 
endowments have been given to the Protestant Church 
of England. The difficulty in distinguishing the nature 
of these endowments has not been found so very great 
in Ireland, that either he or his friends should despair 


of its being settled in a satisfactory manner in England |. 


We have never wished to drive the Church from its 
ancient fabrics, your contemporary must know. We 
have only asked that the especial State recognition of 
one form of belief shall be withdrawn, since that form 
of belief is not held by the whole nation, nor by one 


half of the nation—and is therefore not the national 


belief. And again, we ask that all truly national funds 
shall only be devoted to truly national purposes—of 
which the maintenance of episcopacy is not oné. 

The question of private religious endowments is a 
difficult one, which is not to be settled by any such off- 
hand solution as that offered by your contemporary. 
The growth of religious opinion needs to be taken into 
account, In the case instanced by bim originally Pres- 
byterian endowments have been turned to Unitarian 
uses. But the remedy for such a misappropriation as 


this, lies in the careful revision of the trust system. The | h 


State cannot interfere with the liberty of ita subjects 
so far as to forbid them from holding any religious 


‘opinions whatever, which must be the result of putting 


an end to endowments. Your contemporary himself 
may perhaps be able to see that that would be just as 
tyrannical as compelling all to subscribe to one form of 
belief. 
GEORGE FRASER. 
The Crescent, 169, Camden Road, N.W., 


Feb. 15, 1873. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION IN RURAL 
7 DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin,—With reference to the subject of the census of 
religious accommodation in the rural districts, allow me 
to suggest that if the different county associations would 
undertake the work in the several districts, jt would, 
without much difficulty, be accomplished. The Wilts 
and East Somerset Congregational Union decided at 
their autumnal meeting upon doing so, and appointed a 
sub-committee to take the matter in hand and bring up 
a report at the spring meeting, and I. expect before 
many weeks to be in a position to give the actual facts 
for the entire county of Wilts. Apart altogether from 
the question of the relative accommodation provided by 
the Established and non-established churches, the facts 
of the case would be of very great service to us in our 
evangelistic work in the villages, and would probably 
lead to a greater concentration of energy than at pre- 
sent is often found to exist, and as a consequence very 


| 


much more important and larger results might be | 


realised, and we should find many districts in which | the same 


Nonconformist churches might be established and suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

By taking the registration distriots as a basis the 
work is very simplyjarranged, and in this way you 
make it quite certain that the whole district is included. 
The registration district or sub-district includes generally 
not more than six or seven parishes, frequently much 
fewer ; and by having a separate schedule for cach 
parish (which generally then will not be found to be any 
difficulty in getting filled up by a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood) the work is easily accomplished, and the 


analysing and tabulating the return thus obtained is not 


by any means a difficult operation. Looking at the 
importance which the correct facts of the case will pro- 
bably have in the disoussions which lie before us, it 
will certainly be worth while to make some efforts to 
ascertain them, and I trust that the members of all the 
county unions in the kingdom may be led to make the 
necessary arrangements for the purpose, 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TUCK. 

Bath, Feb. 7, 1878. 

[This suggestion is an excellent one, and we commend 
it to the attention of those who could assist in carrying 
it out. Such information would be most valuable, and 
valuable in proportion as it was strictly accurate, A 
series of such tables and reports relative to the rural 
districts would throw a new light on their religious con- 
dition. Perhaps both the Congregational and Baptist 
Unions could do a good deal to further such a work, as 
well as the several members of the Methodist oom- 
munities. —Ep. Voncon.] 


Imperial Parliament, 


THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL. 


committee. 
of Mr. Hunt, the Select Committee 
Laws was inted. 

The House adjourned at three minutes to four 
o' clock. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 


ment of four additional ju ges with salaries 
i f the Pri 


tment of 
a they intended to give facilities wh 
urn 


settled in the mind of those who best under- 
stood the subject, and in the public opinion of the 
country. It was generally agreed that the artificial 
separation of the legal and equitable jurisdiction 


was not only unnecessary bu 14 of the 
greatest inconvenience and obstruction in the 
administration of justice, and the law of equity 
must be t into one single admini-tration by 
of the realm, In the second place, 
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the divided courts and the divided jurisdiction 
must be brought together, and one Supreme Court 
must be created which, though operating at various 
points and by a number of judges, should exercise 
one single undivided jurisdiction, and should com- 
prehend all the jurisdidtions of all the separate 
courts existing at the present time. Thirdly, it 
was felt to be highly desirable to attain as 
near as possible to simplicity, uniformity, and 
cheapness of procedure; and tly, something 
was necessary to be done to improve the consti- 
tution of the Courts of Appeal. He asked their 
Lotdships, then, to unite into one Supreme Court 
of Judicature all the present Superior Courts of 
Common Law and Equity, the Probate and Divorce 
Court, the Admiralty Court, and the Central Court 
of Bankruptcy, which would be divided into a High 
Court for the exercise of original jurisdiction and to 
hear appeals from the inferior courts and a court of 
_ appellate jurisdiction. He proposed to abolish the 
distinctive jurisdiction between the county palatine 
courts of Lancashire and to absorb them both in 
the High Court. The High Court would consist 
of twenty-one judges, those judges being the pre- 
sent judges of the Courts of Common Law, the 
resent Vice-OChancellors and the Master of the 
olls in Chancery, the * judge of the Probate 
and Divorse Court, and the present judge of the 
Admiralty, with the exception of such three of 
them as Her Majesty might please to remove to 
the Court of Appeal. The president of the High 
Vourt would be the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
titles of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Chief Baron would also be retained as presi- 
dents of divisions of the High Court corresponding 
to the courts over which the holders of those titles 
now presided, The bill would contain clear and 
precise directions, and would enable their lordships 
to understand how the new equitable and legal 
jurisdiction of the court was to take effect, and it 
— proposed that the pending business at the time 
hel the bill came into operation (which would be 
one year after it passed) should be at once trans- 
ferred to the new jurisdiction, and except in 
those cases where only some merely formal 
steps remained to be taken. The Supreme Court 
would have four divisions. The first correspondin 
with the Court of Queen’s Bench, the secon 
with the Chancery Courts, the third the Admiralty, 
and the fourth with the Court of Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, All matters, unless there was special 
reasons to the conträry, would be heard by a single 
judge, but it was proposed to establish divisional 
courts, consisting of three judges foreach, todetermine 
those causes where the presence of more than one 
udge was desirable, Questions to be decided by 
uries would be the same as now. All questions of 
aw would be determined by the courts. The 
courts would have full disoretion as to the place of 
trial and time of adjournment. The bill contained 
no provisions for the alteration of assizes and cir- 
cuits. Rules of procedure would be laid down with 
the view of getting rid of long and expensive pleas, 
of facilitating the means of getting judgment when 
there was practically no defence; and previsions 
had also been introduced so as to enable certain 
steps to be taken in local courts, so as to save the 


expense of at once coming to the courts in London. 


Between the passing of the Act and its coming into 
operation, the judges would make supplemental | 


rules to enable the system to be started, power 
being given to alter the rules by the authority of 
the principal judges. It was also proposed that 
Her Majesty might enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
inferior courts, so as to enable thein to administer 
the same system of combined law and equity 
which was to be administered by the supreme 
court. With regard to the appellate jurisdiction, 
he did not propose to deal with appeals from Scot- 
land or Ireland, but to constitute for England a 
court of ap where decisions should be final. He 
proposed that the court should consist of five ex | 
officio indges, namely, the Lord Chancellor, the | 
Lord Chi ustice, the Master of the Rolls, the | 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord 
Shief Baron, and nine ordinary judges, those 
being the two Lords Justices of Appeal, the four 
salaried judges of the Privy Council, and three 
judges from the Court of First Instance. In 
addition it was proposed that Her Majesty should 
have the power of proposing as additional judges of 
the Court of Ap any persons who had filled any 
judicial office in England which should qualify them 
be members of the Privy Council, the Lord Justice 

Clerk in Scotland, and Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland. He did not propose 
at once to transfer to the new W. all existing 
appeals, but to * Her Majesty to transfer 
from time to time all ap except in ecclesiastical 
causes. Theecclesiastical jurisdiction was sui generis, 
and with that he did nét propose to deal. The 
Judicial Committee would remain for the determi- 
nation of such appeals, and the new court would 
work by divisions of three judges each, so as to over- 
take the arrears of business. As regarded the 
financial aspect of the scheme, no new charge would 
fall upon the country, but on the contrary there 
would after a time be a saving of expense. The 
bill would not affect the righ resent or pro- 
2 of the present judges, aud it was pro 
that the chief judges sbould receive in the future 
the same salaries as now, but the future Lords 
Justices would be brought down to the general scale 
of 5,C00/., instead of receiving 6,000/. a year. The 
retiring allowance for all of the lower rank of judges 
would be one-half of their salarie;, but in the case 
of the Lord Chancellors they would receive a present 
rate of pension, consequent upon their willingness 


to serve as additional judges of the Court of Appeal. 
Otherwise it was proposed to revert to the rate of 
pension previous to 1832. 

Lord Camxs generally approved of the scheme, 
but doubted whether the fusion of law and equity 
could be effected with the facility the Lord Chan- 
cellor seemed to suppose. 

The Earl of Carnarvon doubted the wisdom of 
any reduction in the remuneration of judges. 

After a few words from Lord RED ERSDALE, the bill 
was read a first time. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

Soon after the opening of the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, nearly every seat on the floor was 
occupied. The Treasury Betich was so full that Mr. 
Winterbotham was fain to sit on the steps below 
the gangway—a position which, after some expe- 
rience, he changed for a seat in the gallery. The 
Strangers’ Gallery was, however, by no means 
crowded,. Amongst the visitors in the Speaker’s 
Gallery were the Duke of Cambridge, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of London, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Marquis of Huntly, Earl Granville, the 
Earl of Camperdown, Lord Acton, and Lord Monson. 
Mr. Gladstone rose amid cheers at five o’clock, to 
move that the House resolve itself into committee 
on the Irish University Question, which he charac- 
terised as the third of the measures vital to the 
prosperity of Ireland introduced by the present 
Government since its formation. There were those 
who thought Ireland was a barren field for the 
philanthropic efforts of Parliament, and that the 
greater their efforts the less the returns made. The 
Government did not concur in that opinion. 
(Cheers.) The state of Ireland did not deter them 
from asking Parliament to prosecute that course of 
effort on which it had long ago entered. He might 
say that in Ireland industry flourished. The wealth 
of the community at large was rapidly increasing ; 


ordinary crime was less than in England — | 


(cheers)—agrarian crime was greatly diminished, 
and, as was often observed, where agrarian 
crimeJdiminished treasonable offences decreased. 
He might state that in 1871 treasonable offences 
in Ireland had sunk to the low number .of seven, 
and that in 1872 there was not one treasonable 
offence. (Cheers.) He must now, as on former 
occasions, ask the indulgence of the House, for he 
had entered upon a subject of great difficulty, great 
intricacy and complexity ofdetail. Whilstadmitting 
the importance and even the urgency of legislating 
for the intermediate or preparatory schools, he was 
bound to confess that it was impossible to devote 
adequate attention to them at a time when the 
Government had undertaken to deal with the diffi- 
cult and intricate question of University Reform. 
Their time might come in due course, but for the 
present they must be left alone. A timid cheer 
from an hon. member on the Conservative ben hes 
greeting the right hon. gentleman’s reference oo 


rumours of Ultramontane influence in the Cabinet, 
encouraged him to state emphatically that the cir- 


cumstances under which the measure had been 


conceived and worked out in detail had necessarily 
compelled the Government to forego the advantage 
of holding consultative communication with the 
bodies chiefly concerned in the proposed changes ; 
and that, therefore, the Government, and the Go- 
vernment alone, were responsible for the bill. 
Her Majesty’s Government were precluded from 
adopting any plan which involved denominational 
endowment by more than one conclusive objection, 
which he proceeded to state. If they were to give 
the money to the public institutions founded by 
particular religious persuasions for the advancement 
of their own views by means of academical educa- 
tion, they must take precautions that academical 
learning should not suffer in them, and it would be 
a gross folly on the part of Parliament and of the 
Government were they to undertake to hold the 
balance between these rival institutions. (Cheers.) 
The plan of extending the basis of the Queen’s 
University in such a way as to admit of the 
examination for degrees by it of students from other 
colleges of whatever religious denomination they 
might be, or who belonged to no college at all, had 
entirely broken down. Nor could he recommend to 
them acceptance of the plan of establishing a new 
University in Ireland by the side of the Dublin 
University and of the Queen’s University, which 
would present the novelty of the existence of three 
Universities in one city, and they would not have a 
fair start together. The Government could not 
hope to settle the De satisfactorily by giving 
a grant to a new University, feeble in comparison 
with the Queen's College, as the Queen's University 
was feeble when compared with the University of 
Dublin. (Hear, hear.) The first branch of the 
subject, as stated in the Queen's Speech, related to 


cerned, because they held there had long been a 
religious grievance in Ireland upon this question, 
which grievance it was the duty of Parliament to 


completely remove if possible. It would be a mis- 


take to suppose that this was the whole question. 
It was merely the negative part of it. The positive 
and substantial part of the question was that which 


related to the promotion of academical learning. 


the rights of conscience, which were deeply con- 


— 


He did not pretend that there was no conflict 
between the two purposes. The old idea of 
academical learning, which included teaching in all 
subjects, must be modified under the eircum- 
stances of the t day, because owing to the 
conflict in religiotis opinion which existed it was 
impossible to give to University teaching the absolute 


integrity and perfectness which it — in 
* 1 l What, then, was the religious 
grievance which existed in Ireland? In that 
country a large number of Her Majesty's sttbjects 
were * University training because they 
chose to send their children to places of education 
where their religion was taught as part of the 
system. There were two questions involved in this, 
as some would say. The first, was the statement 
true? and the second, were the persons who 80 
withheld their children from University training right 
or wrong? It was not a question whether they did 
or did not agree upon the advisability of providing 


denominational educational institutions. Parliament 


had determined to give its legislative preference to 
institutions which were not denominational, and not 
to permit religious tests in institutions which 
received national or Parliamentary funds. (Hear.) 
When in former times it was observed that the great 
majority of the people of Ireland were Catholics, it 
was answered, So much the worse for them, let 
them join the true religion.” Parliament, however, 
came to the conclusion that it was their duty to 
recognise the fact and accept the consequences, and 
upon that principle Parliament now acted. (Hear, 
hear.) Presbyterians as well as Roman Catholics 
held this view, and Magee College was the result of 
this opinion. Still, the Roman Catholic body were 
numerically the great body of those who suffered. 
It was not the business of Parliament to inquire 
whether the Catholics were right or wrong in 
their religious views ; but in his view it was clear 
that Parliament had no right to go on punishing 
them for their religious views by excluding them 
from University training. He would now state to 
the committee some figures to show the state of 
the case as to the enjoyment of University education 
in Ireland. There were those who held that the 
rovision for Catholics in Ireland was not so bad 
in the face of the fact of who were the Roman 
Catholics in that country, what little Property 
they possessed, and how little it was possible. for 
them to enter within the circle of higher culture. 
He, on the other hand, held that the provision for 
the University education of the Roman Catholic 
population in Ireland was miserably bad. He 
would almost say that it was scandalously bad. 
(Cheers.) Now let them take the figures. The total 
number of matriculated students in the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland was 708, of whom only 181 
were Roman Catholics. In this return, however, 
there was the fundamental fallacy that a very 
large portion of these students were only pro- 
fessional students, and not students in arts. 
Professional schools in law, medicine, engineering, 
and other branches of learning were all very 
well, but these were totally distinct from what 
they understood as the University training, 
which was the most powerful instrument for the 
culture of the mind. (Hear, hear.) Of those 181 
students, only 59 were students in arts in the period 
between 1864 and 1869. Between 1869 and 1871 the 
average was 45. These facts showed not merely that 
the numbers were miserably small, but that they were 
dwindling away. (Hear, hear.) Of the four million 
Roman Catholics in Ireland only forty-five were, in 
the period he had named, receiving academical 
instruction in arts. It was not only miserably 
small, but in fact it was next to nothing. The 
Roman Catholics, who were about three-fourths of 
the population of Ireland, had not more than an 
eighth of the whole number of students being trained 
in arts. No one in that Honse would, he thought, 
contend that this was anything like a fair propor- 
tion, even after allowing for the relative preponder- 
ance of Roman Catholics in the less wealthy class 
of the community. Had he been able to point toa 
stute of things in which, instead of an almost con- 
stant decrease in the Roman Catholic attendants at 
the Queen’s Colleges, there was a steady, healthy 
progress, it might have been fairly said that they 
would do well to await and see what happened ; 
but as things stood, the only result of waiting 
would be to aggravate a state of things which was 
already sufficiently bad. The existing system 
excluded from University training and degrees men 
who held that the training ought to be entire, and 
to include the specific teaching of religion. Whether 
these men were right or wrong in their religious 
views was nothing to the purpose. No one could 
doubt the unwisdom and injustice of continuing a 
condition of affairs in which the great mass of the 
population of Ireland were so scantily supplied with 
what was perhaps the greatest of civil and social 
blessings. (Cheers.) He wished to impress upon 
the committee that apart from the religious grie- 
vance there was a great necessity for academic 
reform in Ireland arising in two forms. This was 
necessary, in the first place, because the quantity of 
academic teaching was quite insufficient ; and, in 
the second place, ause of the strangely defective 
constitution of the famous institution in which the 
chief part of the academic training of the country 
was given, namely, Trinity College, Dublin. (Hear, 
hear.) He drew a most important distinction 
beween academical training—which involved 
teaching, continuous residence and attendance at 
lectures—and training which could only be tested 
by examinations. In the University of Dublin 
there were attending lectures, 563 young men ; 


about the same number that attended Trinity 
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College, Cambridge. In the Queen's College the 
students in arts were in 1870 and 1871, for Belfast, 
136; Cork, 50; Galway, 85; in all 221. Adding 
these to the figures given, and they got 784 as the 
total of university students in Ireland. In the sense 
that such students were reckoned in England and 
Scotland, that was the total number 8 
teaching in arts in Ireland, with its five an 
a half million inhabitants, but there were a large 
number of students in the Queen’s Colleges who 
were receiving professional training in law, 
medicine, and N. and of these there were 
for Belfast, 201, Cork 174, Galway 80; altogether 
455, and including professional schools they got 
1,239. Finally, there were 395 persons who be- 
longed to Trinity Cullege, who only shared in the 
benefits of examination and a de without 
being resident. In this way they got up the poor 
and scanty of University students in Ire- 
land to 1,634, but more than one-half of them 
were not University students in the English and 
Scottish sense. In that sense there were 784 
students in Ireland against 4,000 in Scotland, with 
half the population. That was a pretty strong case 
as . the absolute supply of university and 
academical education in Ireland. But what about 
comparative supply? How did those valuable 
Queen's Colleges stand as to matriculation from 
1859 to 1864? There matriculated on the average 
rannum 226 students in arts and professions ; 
rom 1864 to 1869, 1,039, or an average of 208; 
and in 1870 and 1871, they only matriculated 200 ; 
so that the Queen’s Colleges were tending down- 
wards. He observed with great regret that Trinity 
College was devlining in the number of its students, 
and he drew a great’ distinction between resident 
and non-resident students. From 1830 to 1834 it 
only matriculated 333. For a period of fifteen 
ears down to 1847, when Queen’s Colleges were 
ounded, | declined to 362, and from 1849 to 
1872 the sunk to 295. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of Parliament, the general increase of educa- 
tion, and the opening o een’s Colleges with 
large endowments, the melancholy fact remained 
that there were fewer students in Ireland now than 
there were forty years ago, when no Queen’s 
Colleges were in existence. (Cheers.) The 
students at present were 1,179, but in 1832 
there were in Trinity College alone 1,461. That 
was the case as far as it could be deduced from 
actual fi . (Cheers.) He must now repel the 
charge that the same sort of education that would 
do for Ireland would not do for England and Scot- 
land. It was not true that Irishmen were indiffe- 
rent to culture. They had their vices as well as 
their virtues, like other people, but among their 
virtues remained a strong appetite for culture, even 
under difficulties and disadvantages. Some would 
say that Maynooth was no culture at all, but any 
one who knew that college knew how the students 
underwent a course of culture which raised them 
beyond their original level. The head of that 
college (Professor Lynn) was a very able man, but 
he could not keep up the number of students, who 
had dwindled down from ninety in 1867, 1868, and 
1869, when it had the benefit of Government 
grants, to one half that number. Professor Lynn 
said that it cost 50/. per annum to each student of 
Maynooth, who was generally the son of a small 
farmer. Ireland —" sy 1 * —＋ and 
in putting in a plea for her he would only e t 
that they would give her a tranquil sea in w ich to 
deliver herself. (Cheers.) He would now criticise the 
constitution of Trinity College and Dublin Uni- 
versity. That constitution was of a most astound- 
ng kines but through an enlightened administration 
it had produced great benefits. The University of 
Dublin was in absolute servitude to the College of 
Dublin. Eight gentlemen elected themselves, and 
then elected a chancellor, who could not do any- 
— without the consent of these gentlemen. He 
could not convoke the senate except at the request 
of the provost and seven fellows, who had a power 
to veto any of his p What was the 
position of the University of Dublin in reference 
to Trinity College? No degree could be granted 
by the University of Dublin without the permission 
of these t gentlemen. These things were sin- 
ar and hardly credible, but to crown all they 
the opinion of Sir Abraham Brewster and 
Baron Fitzgerald that the incorporation of Trinity 
College in 1857 by letters patent was invalid, and 
not worth the paper it was written on. (Laughter.) 
What was the state of Dublin University as 
regarded Crown interference? The Univer- 
sity of Dublin was absolutely dependent upon 
the college. So the college was absolutely de- 
pendent upon the Crown. The whole system 
and power of legislation lay with the Crown. He 
was about to make a premature revelation, and for 
their satisfaction he would tell them that they pro- 
posed to give the Trinity College a more indepen- 
dent constitution than it now possessed. (Laughter, 
and Hear, hear.”) It was generally admitted that 
there must be a change in order to attain true 
academical vigour and to free the universities from 
the dominion of the colleges. Dublin University 
most certainly called for interference to some 
extent. He was compelled by the necessities of the 
case to dwell upon this University of Dublin, what 
it was | y, morally, historically, and what it 
ought to be. The University of Dublin and Trinity 
College, Dublin, were in law and in history entirely 
distinct bodies, though they had been formed of 
the same persons ; and the nearest analegy he could 
draw to their case was the theory of Hooker as to 
Church and State in England. The University of 
Dublin had always existed apart from the College, 


thereby weakened. Secondly, 
must naturally be ex 


| notwithstanding the identity of the persons of whom | 
it was com . It was important that he should 
int out this te existence of the University, 
or that was the basis of the measure which the 


Government were going to submit. That separate 
existence was shown by tle fact of there 
being a senate or great rssembly of the 
University, perfectly distinct from that of 
the College. The senate had the exclusive 
right to grant degrees, for in point of law the pro- 
vost and Fellows of the college had no power to do 
so. The University had its chancellor and its vice- 
chancellor, and lastly, its Parliamentary representa- 
tion. That Parliamentary representation was not 
that of the college, and was the single case in which 
the two societies consisted of different persons, for 
many of those who had taken their names off the 
books of the College voted at the election of those 
representatives because they kept their names on 
the books of the University. After a lengthened 
historical statement on the subject, he repeated 
that the University of Dublin, regarded as distinct 
from Trinity College, was the ancient historical and 
national university of the country, and its constitu- 
tion was in a state of the strangest anomaly and 
servitude, which called for reform. It was within 
the precincts of this University that the reform now 
1 ought to take place. (Hear, hear.) He 
ad now arrived at the point at which he ought to 
refer to the subject of the Queen’s University and 
the Queen’s Colleges. Looking at the state of the 
Queen's Colleges, they had arrived at the conclusion 
that the College of Belfast was strongly and solidly 
founded, and eminently adapted to meet the views 
and wants of the large population in the North of 
Ireland. They were also of opinion that the Col- 
lege of Cork, although not, perhaps, invested with 
so large a promise of future extension as that of 
Belfast, presented on the whole a fair Parliamentary 
case for those it trained and the efficiency of its 
training. With regard to Galway College, a different 
conclusion had been arrived at, but in speaking of it 
he was speaking of a matter which was not part of the 
essence of the plan he had to propose, but a 
collateral question which might be dealt with apart 
from the main issue. Notwithstanding that, the 
Government were disposed for the present to urge 
it on the House. Galway College could neither be 
said to have receded nor to have advanced. Its 
number of matriculated students in 1871 was only 
117, of whom one-half were medical students ; and 
however excellent professional instruction * 1 be 
it was not, he thought, a matter which had large 
claims on the taxpayers of the country. (Hear, 
hear.) The number of students in arts, whom he 
would point out as proper objects of a public foun- 
dation, was only about thirty. The charge of 
Galway College on the public, including the grant 
from the Consolidated Fund, was about 10,0007. 
a-year, and the cost to the public for —_ pupil 
per annum was 77/., while the cost for pupil 
obtaining the degree in arts during his whole course 
was 231“. The cost to the taxpayer of every 
graduate in law, which he 9 grudged more 
than the charge in any other case, was 380/., while 
the cost for each student obtaining a medical de 
was only 154/. Under these circumstances, when 
so much better an arrangement for the Irish people 
was about to be made, he doubted whether it was 
right that so large a sum should continue to suppl 
Galway College, and the Government recommen 
that, with every due consideration for vested 
interests, measures should be taken for winding 
up within a reasonable time its transactions. 
(Hear, and laughter.) It was proposed that 
the Council of Queen’s University should frame 
a scheme for such winding up at some 
period before the Ist of January, 1876, which 
would allow every student full time to complete his 
studies, With regard to the Queen’s University 
and colleges, the in his belief done great good 
to Ireland, and if they had been prevented from 
doing more it had been by an unhappy combination 
of circumstances. It was true that the main cause 
of the comparative failure of Queen’s Colleges had 
been in the operation of ecclesiastical influences 
from within the Roman Catholic Church. (Hear, 
hear.) But the first blow, and a very serious one 
it was, was not struck from that quarter. No plan 
was ever devised in a spirit of more tender regard 
for religion than that devised for the Queen’s Col- 
leges by Sir R. Peel and Sir James Graham, and 
the provisions of the Act of 1845 showed their 
desire, on the one hand, to keep the State out of 
religious differences, and on the other to give the 
utmost facility to those who were so disposed, for 
making direct provision for religious instruction. 
These provisions had unhappily been abortive. 
With regard to the Queen’s University, that was 
an institution of unmixed good influences, so far as 
they went, but if they succeeded in reorganising, 
extending, enlarging, and liberally endowing the 
University of Dublin. he doubted whether it would 
be for the interest of Queen's University to main- 
tain a soparate existence by its side. In the first 
* ik where there were only three colleges and 
he professors formed the whole staff of the Univer- 
sity, one were withdrawn, the University was 
these colleges 
pected to suffer from the 
competition of the enlarged and effe tive University 
of Dublin. Thirdly, if it were left as it was, its 
alumni would be excluded from access to the en- 
dowments of the University of Dublin. And 
lastly, they would not share in the great advantage 
and privilege of Parliamentary representation 
which Dublin University enjoyed, and would con- 
tinue to enjoy. For these reasons the Government 
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England, and no difficult 
matter with to Dublin Universi 
the principle of open endowments had 
blished, and it was proposed to proceed 
same principle in the oye case, wid 
access and increasing 

might compete for endowments when 


tied u 
few. Tus next important princi 
cipate the University from the 
was done in Oxford and Cambridge by th 
establishment of new governing bodies, and 
the establishment of a new governing. body 
in the Dublin University was a conclusion 
to which the circumstances pointed. Another 
process of emancipation insisted on the introduction 
within the Universities of members not — 1 
to any college at all. This principle had 
successfully adopted at Oxford, and it was also pro- 
posed to introduce it at Dublin. A 
which the colleges had been 1 1 for 
the purposes of the Universities been to tax 
them for the benefit of the Universities—a plan 
already considerably developed in Oxford. The 
principles of emical reform which were 
observed in England were those on which they had 
proceeded in Ireland. In attempting to found a 
— of 8 education in ＋ under 
which ma nit together persons o religions, 
some limitations must be made with to 
theological teaching, which has been attempted to 
be done by this measure. When changes took 
place in England nothing was done to increase the 
influence of the Crown, and in Ireland he did not 
ropose such an increase, but they thought it would 
. necessary to introduce for a time the influence 
of Parliament and the Crown in order to maintain 
a true balance of interests. This was only a tem- 
porary measure, because they wished to see 
eventually the University exercising the power of 
electing all its officers governing body, and to 
see it rise to that academic freedom which has 
been 80 beneficial in — 45 (Cheers.) He 
would next describe the mode in which these prin- 
ciples were to be applied to the University of 
Dublin. It would be for clearnesa, to 
keep in view three periods of time. The first was 
January lst, 1875, On that day the power now 
exercised by the provost and seven fellows as 
5 the Universit rr. be an ee Bt to 
the new governing y. second was 
one of fg years, which they looked on as provi- 
sional, during which special provisions were made. 
By the lst January, 1885, they reckoned the new 
system would have developed iteelf, and the perma- 
nent rules 2 — be safely a play. First 
of all the University would be incorporated by the 
N Act, a process it had never yet und 5 
ext, the theological faculty would be severed both 
from Trinity College and the University College. 
This followed naturally and of N from the 
changes which had taken place in Ireland. (Cheers. ) 
It was not.without regret that he personally ac- 
ceded to this point, because he thought the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence over a Portion of the Irish nation. 
(Cheers.) The method they had pursued Was as 
nearly as possible analogous to that in the Church 
Act in the case of Maynooth College. The bill 
handed over the care of the theological faculty to 
the governing body of the di ished Church. 
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All persons ho office or di ing duties in 
the theological y are provided for. The 
endowments are to I over to the representative 
body. A sum equal to fifteen times the annual ex- 


nses are to beadmini grog an age 
or which the gee oy faculty existed. v. an 
the theological faculty would no longer have any 
building, 15,000/. from the property of the College 
would go to provide buildings for the theological — 
faculty. ith regard to the officers, the first was 

the cellor, whose position was peculiar. He 
was scarcely more than a nominal officer. He had 
power to appoint the Vice-Chancellor, who was as 
nominal as himself. (Laughter.) But by virtue of 
his office he was visitor to the college, and his 
assent was required to the statutes to give them 
validity. They thought it better under all circum- 
stances to continue the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity as an ornamental officer. (A laugh.) As 
such they had placed his appointment in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant for the time The 
Vice-Chancellor would be elected by the new 
governing body from among themselves, and he 
would preside over that y. (Hear, hear.) 
They next proposed to fulfil that part of the con- 
stitution which had remained unfulfilled in the 
past, and they proposed to introduce new colleges 
within the University of Dublin. Amongst them 
were Belfast and Cork, and they also proposed, if 
it were ble to the parties concerned, to 
admit such colleges as that called the Roman 
Catholic College and the * College within the 
University. When the bill was placed in the 
hands of members they would find the other col- 
leges so to be introduced in a schedule, In the 
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Born Houses of Parliament are now fairly at 
work. The two most important measures of 
the session were simultaneously introduced last 
Thursday by the Lord Chancellor in the Lords 
and by the Prime Minister in the Commons; 
and on Monday the Attorney-General explained 
the provisions of the Juries Bill—a measure of 
considerable ry ry: and embodying much- 
needed changes, but likely to give rise to much 
discussion in Committee. Sir J. T. Coleridge 
favours the a of mixed juries, the re- 
duction of the number of jurors from twelve 
to seven, and the return of verdicts by a majo- 
rity; but he does not insist strongly upon so 
great a change, though much is to be 
said on its behalf. It really seems very 
unreasonable in ordinary cases that come 
before our tribunals that one person should 
have it in his power virtually to override the 
judgment of eleven others associated with him 
in the jury box. The bill has been read a 
second time pro formd, and is not likely to be 
again heard of this side of Easter. the 


— — 


Commons last night, Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s 
motion condemning the present rate of national 
expenditure as excessiye, and calling for sub- 


stantial retrenchment, was supported by an 
able speech. He thinks there would be no 
difficulty in returning to the expenditure of 
1868, which was about sixty-nine millions, 
and thus economising at least two millions. 
Mr. Gladstone cut short the debate by consent- 
ing to the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the Civil Service expenditure, 
which Mr. Harcourt readily accepted as an 
instalment of what the country demanded. 

The State trials arising out of tho Galway 
election have been — * all the week with 
results which, however unsatisfactory, were 
2 expected. In spite of weighty evi- 

ence, the juries of the Court of Queen's Bench 
could not agree to convict two of the Roman 
Catholic priests arraigned for undue influence 
and intimidation, and the same result will, no 
doubt, follow the trial of Bishop Duggan. 
Though these clergymen are not convicted, 
their prosecution will not be in vain. It is no 
slight advantage for clerical offenders to be 
publely indicted before a court of law, and for 
their counsel to be under the necessity of ex- 
* g. under the exigencies of the case that 
he spiritual threats so freely used at elections 
have no special meaning whatever. 
Though Messrs. Brogden have come to terms 
with their 4,000 men on strike in South Wales, 
who have now resumed work, no arrangement 
has yet been made between the other masters 
and those whom they employ, though both 
colliers and ironworkere are eager enough to 
resume their ordinary labour. At Dowlais the 
colliers were on the point of coming to terms, 
but the local agent of the Miners’ Union frus- 
trated the proposed compromise. It seems that 
the employers in the present state of the 
markets would not object to withdraw the 
notice of a reduction of wages, but they 
strenuously resist the interference of the Union 
leaders, who have, it must be allowed, strongly 
lectured the men on the necessity of greatly 
increasing the out-put of coal. Although the 
price of coal has somewhat receded from the 
extreme rate of last week, there are no signs of 
a marked decline. The hardship of these 
exorbitant prices to the poor during this cold 
season is very serious. In all directions it is 
tending to restrict business and enhance the 
rices of manufactured goods, which must 
before long tell upon the prosperity of the 
country. 

The most satisfactory item of French news 
is that the negotiations between Paris and 
Berlin have resulted in an understanding that 
the remainder of the fifth milliard is to be paid 
to Germany by the beginning of July, soon 
after which date the territory of France is to 
be entirely evacuated. This done, the mission 
of the National Assembly will come to an end. 
After many weeks of consultation the Com- 
mittee of Thirty have adopted their report, and 
sent it to the President prior to its being sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. This document is 
said to be firm in substance but moderate in 
tone. M. Thiers, who can reckon on a majo- 
rity in the Chamber, is not likely to be in- 
fluenced by the soft words of the Right. They 
want to get control of the Government machi- 
nery so as to use it at the forthcoming elections 
for the advantage of the Royalists, and to restrict 
universal suffrage to the utmost extent. Dur- 
ing the next week, somes there will be 
exciting debates in the Assembly; for the 
chances of the Reactionists are slipping away, 
and the waverers on the side of the Right are 


increasing. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 


HARDLY had King Amadeus renounced his 
throne at Madrid, than the Republic was pro- 
claimed by the Cortes. That assembly, as the 
ig representative of the national will, had 
a legitimate right to take that step, unless 
we must regard a plebiscite to be as binding 
in Spain as it has been in France. This great 
change in the form of government has — 
tacitly accepted by the nation, the authorities 
in all the provincial towns having given in their 
adhesion. No party has at present risen to 
oppose it by force. The Cortes remains in 
session, the Senate and Deputies acting in 
common as a constituent assembly. The head 
of the Provisional Government, Senor Figueras, 
has the reputation of being an ardent patriot, 
an able statesman, and an honest man. He 
can truly boast that the Republic in Spain 
„has been brought about by moderation 
and prudence, and his promise that it will 
be preserved by perfect prudence,” is evidently 
sincere. Figueras is ably supported by Castelar, 
the great 8 ish orator and —— ist, 
the new Minister of Foreign Affairs; by Pi y 
Margall, Minister of the Interior, a moderate 
Republican; and by Echegaray, who, as 
Finance Minister, has expr his reso- 


lution to support the credit of the coun- 


for some years engaged in sowin 
democratic principles which, if they have not 
taken deep root in Spain, have done much to 
quicken the life of the nation, and to implant 
nobler aspirations than have generally been 
characteristic of Spaniards. Even if their rule 
be brief, it will not have been unserviceable. 
Not only is the revolution effected by them per- 
fectly legal, but it has been unattended by any 
excesses. An amnesty for all political offenders 
has been proclaimed, and thera have been no 
proscriptions, nor has life or property been for 
a moment endangered. As the Times remarks, 
the new rulers of Spain have not committed a 
single mistake, an 
nation may share the fervid hope of Sencr 
Castelar that ‘‘ the Republic is destined to unite 
all Spaniards.” 

The obstacles to such a consummation are 
formidable enough. All preceding revolutions 
have hitherto been the work of the military. 
For the present the army is quiescent. How 
long this inactivity will last it is impossible to 
say. Most of the generals, and perhaps the 
majority of the subordinate officers, are mon- 
archical in their sentiments, leaning to a Bourbon 
restoration in the person of the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, or of the young son of Isabella, the ex- 
Queen, with Mars Serrano for Regent. 
Unquestionably the dynastic factions were 
taken unawares by the abdication of Kin 
Amadeus. Their opponents were prepared ed, 
and have successfully used their opportunities. 
Moreover, the Carlists have obtained a dangerous 
predominance in the northern provinces, which 
must sadly embarrass the Alphonsist intriguers. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Spain, as well 
as in France, the rivalries and jealousies of the 
Royalist. supporters will neutralise their relative 
power for mischief, and oblige them to postpone 
action against the new Government till it is too 
late. The Re ublicans enjoy the inestimable 
advantage of having aroused no enmities and 
created no panic, of having legal 3 on their 
side, of being cordially supported by the most 
fairly elected Parliament that has ever assembled 
in Madrid, and of being represented by men of 
eminence whose patriotism is undoubted, and 
on whose lips the motto, ‘‘ Order, liberty, and 
justice” is something more than a rhetorical 
phrase. 

Even if the army is deterred by the com- 
plexion of events from indulging in the usual 
pronunciamientos, and Serrano is content to wait 
the development of events, and the Carlist 
rising should be crushed, ‘the difficulties of the 
young Republic will be very serious. Whether 
it should be Federal or Unitarian, is a question 
that will excite keen if not bitter controversy in 
a country which, according to the ex-King, 
lives in the midst of perpetual conflict.” A 
Federal Republic might offer the greatest hopes 
of permanence, but it is passionately opposed 
by such veteran statesmen as Senor Olozaga, 
who beforehand proclaims himself ‘its most 
determined foe.” Even if this obstacle is suc- 
cessfully surmounted, the relations of the 
colonies to the mother country have to be re- 
adjusted. The emancipation bill for Porto Rico 
is to be proceeded with in the Oortes, but it is 
announced by Senor Castelar that Cuba must 
form an integral part of the Republic. The 
Government have therefore the mighty task of 
preserving that island in the face of a chronic and 
costly insurrection, while they are carrying out 
a policy which is bitterly resented by the - 
dees at home and the slaveholders in Cuba. 
These foreign a are draining away the 
resources of Spain—the blood of her soldiers, 
the dollars of her treasury—and Senor Figueras 
has made it a point of national importance to 
inform the American minister, who was com- 
missioned to recognise the Republic, that his 
Government hold in the New World an 
integral portion of Spanish territory which is 
destined to serve under the Spanish flag as a 
connecting link between the two continents.” 
The retention of Cuba is thus one of tho fore- 
most purposes of the Republic of Spain. 

The separation of Church and State, and the 
irremoveability of the judges, are announced 
as features in the programme of the Republican 
Government of Spain. We should hardly expect 
less from a Ministry of which Castelar, the elo- 
quent advocate of religious equality, is a mem- 
ber. To realise in practice the divorce between 
civil and ecclesiastical authority in Spain will 
be a stupendous work. How far public opinion 
is prepared for so radical a change is not very 
clear. The Church of Kome has an adherent in 
every priest, thousands of whom, scattered all 
over the country, will leave no stone unturned 
to overthrow the Republic if it threatens their 
monopoly. The influence of the clergy has 
undoubtedly declined in Spain of late years, 
but is still active among the — f That 
religious equality and Rhessta lishment should 


figure prominently among the principles 


try. Most of these Ministers have been 
the seeds of ~~ 


all well-wishers of that 


\ 
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accepted by the ruling power in Spain, so 
9 the. most Catholic — in 
and the last refuge of ecclesiastical absolutism, 
is a significant fact. The clergy of Spain 
occupy an embarrassing position. Their 
supreme directors at the Vatican have not 
only embraced the cause of Don Carlos, but 
are in every way aidingit. But the Carlists 
are not popular with the mass of the people, 
and the priests cannot, till fresh orders are 
received from Rome, take up with any other 
Royalist Pretender. In the provinces of Spain 
religious freedom is gradually asserting its 
sway, which is in itself a marvellous change in 
popular sentiment as compared with twenty 
yearsago. But from that to the disestablishment 
of the Romish priests is a great stride, which 
neitber a Figueras nor a Castelar will perhaps 
attempt to realise under present circumstances. 
For the mass of the population, which is 
mainly engaged in agriculture and quite indif- 
ferent to politics, is ignorant and superstitious, 
and could be easily aroused by a fanatical 
priesthood. 

The experiment now being made in Spain 
will be watched with deep interest abroad. If 
the Republic works well even for six months, 
the Royalists of France will be discouraged, 
and the hands of M. r N strengthened. 
Its consolidation would add yet another to the 
influences which are in operation throughout 
Europe to restrict the power of the Papacy, and 
tend to revive the Republican movement in 
the kingdom of Italy, as well as occasion no 
little political excitement in Portugal. Buta 
Republic of ten days standing is still on its 
trial. A month hence the Spanish Republic 
may be strengthening its hold on the country, 


7 be fighting for existence against its Royalist 
oes. 


THE LORD OCHANCELLOR’S LAW 
REFORM BILL. 


Ir is not without much reason that the Lord 
Chancellor, in introducing a great measure of 
legal reform last Thursday, complained that 
the public show but little interest in the sub- 
ject. Law is proverbially dry, and the various 
schemes that have been from time to time pro- 
posed afford little opportunity for raising a 
party cry. And yet the due administration of 
justice is more important to society than any 
question of the form of political constitutions, 
or most of the questions by which Governments 
stand and fall. The persons actually engaged in 
litigation are, indeed, comparatively few; but 
itis the certainty that justice can be obtained 
if their rights were violated that enables the 
masses of society to carry on in security their 
various pursuits. | ’ 

England has for many years stood pre- 
eminent among the nations for the ability and 
purity with which her laws have been admi- 
nistered in the courts at Westminster and 
Lincoln's Inn; but the very desire that all 
proceedings should be conducted in a way that 
should secure the suitors against mistakes or 
injustice, has produced a delay and costliness 
in the proceedings often worse than the evils 
they were intended to avoid. 

hen the present Lord Chancellor received 
the seals, it was very generally felt that he had, 
in a degree which had hardly ever been 
possessed before, the qualifications for bringing 
about a reform in the law which had thus come 
to be desired. His ability and experience in 
the various courts of the country was not 
inferior to those of any of his predecessors, 
while his * Parliamentary experience, and 
the fact that he had taken part in the discus- 
sions on the bill introduced by Lord.Hatherley 
as an independent member, especially fitted him 
to introduce a bill which should obtain the 
assent of the Legislature. The bill which on 
Thursday night was expounded by him with 
the clearness and precision for which he was so 
remarkable when at the bar, appears to justify 
the expectations that were formed. At once a 
far bolder and more complete measure than an 
which have preceded it, and yet dealing wi 
the small questions of detail upon which its 
2 peeing sill dopend, it avoids most of 
he questions which would give rise to party 
feeling and awaken prejudice. 

Among the many subjects of complaint as to 
the present system the three following have 
been the most prominent:— First, the dif- 
ferent courts administer different branches 
of the law, so that a suitor might, after 
incurring great expense, fail, not because he 
had mistaken his rights, but because he had 
come to the wrong court. This was especially 
the case with the Courts of Common Law and 
Secondly, great 
expense and delay were occasioned by the courts 
sitting only at certain times in the year, so that 
a cause involving several steps, each of which 
could be taken only at certain times, and for 


each of which it had to wait its turn, was often 
being decided. 


months and even years before 
The third grievance has been the expense and 
delay of appeals. In most cases a defeated 
party could appeal twice—first to the Exchequer 
Chamber or Lord Chancellor, and then to the 
House of Lords; bor — a om man mechs 
the opportunity efeating his opponen 
cost aad delay, while neither of re 
tribunals ssed all the strength that could 
be desired. The Lord Chancellor proposes to 
remedy by his bill each of these evils. 
He proposes to establish a High Court of 
Justice, which shall have in itself all the 
powers possessed by either of the existing 
courts, and which shall sit in several 
divisions, so as to be able to dispose of the whole 
of the legal business now brought before the 
Common Law and Chancery Courts and the 
Courts of Admiralty, Bankruptcy, Probate and 
Divorce. No action therefore will fail, if the 
bill is passed, from having been commenced in 
the wrong court, while the wey of divi- 
sion of labour which is found in the present 
system will be retained by the provision that 
particular classes of cases shall be remitted by 
the court to particular divisions, so —— 
may still have to deal with the classes of cases 
with which they are most familiar, and which 
they are therefore the most competent to 
decide. | . 

The bill also 8 that the court shall 
sit constantly in town, and will thus remedy in 
some degree the existing delay, while the power 
given to the court to transfer causes from one 
division to another will prevent one court being 
burdened with long arrears while another has 
hardly sufficient employment—a case which 
sometimes occurs under the present system. 
The provisions for remedying delay depend 
rather, however, upon the rules contained in 
the schedule to the Act, the particulars of 
which will not be known till the bill has been 
printed. 

The third evil the Lord Chancellor proposes 
to remedy by forming a High Oourt of Appeal, 
to which all the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Justices, and the 
Exchequer Chamber, will be transferred, and 
from which no appeal is to lie to the House of 
Lords. The expense and delay of a double appeal 
will thus be avoided, while the court, which is 
to consist of the Lord Chancellor and the heads 
of the four divisions of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and nine other judges, together with such 
persons who have filled the Chancellorship or 
other judicial office, as may be willing to serve, 
will be strong enough to command the con- 
fidence which is above all things to be desired 
for a court of last resort. It is pro that 
in cases of importance the court should have 
the power to re-hear a case before all the judges, 
and thus the exceptional cases where a second 
appeal to decide some legal question of general 
importance is really desirable, will be provided 
for. To this tribunal, instead of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the Queen 
would refer appeals from the colonies, that they 
might hear them and report to her their deci- 
sion. 

The bill thus appears to meet in its broad 
outlines the 1 of the time, while it 
wisely leaves for future legislation the ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical cases and of appeals from 
the Courts of Scotland and Ireland which, 
by the Acts of Union may not lie to 
an English court, and which could not have 
been removed to the new Court of Ap 
without complicating with questions of feeling 


the broad issues presented by the bill. Forthe | ; 


same reason the judgments on colonial appeals 
will still be given by the Queen in Council, and 
it may prove desirable to make special pro- 
vision for the mode in which they shall be heard 
and reported on by the Court of Appeal. 


Two defects, however, appear to exist in the 
bill as represented in the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech, though they are not of its essence, and 
may be removed before it becomes law. 

The first is that the president of the Court of 
ee which will finally decide questions of 
all kinds, including from time to time some in 
which political feeling may be involved, will be 
the Lord Chancellor, a member of the Govern- 
ment. The Constitutional principle, established 
after many struggles, that the judges should hold 
office during good behaviour, and not at the 
will of the Crown, is essential to the character 
of the bench ; and though the Lord Chancellor 
and the House of Lords have “pongo A acquired 
large judicial functions, yet t are anomalies 
which have been rendered less important from 
the fact that in most political cases the 
Court of Queen's Bench has alone juris- 
diction, and that: without appeal, and which 
in any charge in the courts should be 
corrected, not enlarged. This might be accom- 
plished either by rendering the chancellorship 
merely a judicial office, and giving to tho 


‘both in ‘and out of the 


udicial functions which hs "wow 
ges othing would seem more likely 

shake the confidence of the people in the 
decisions of the new courts than that the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal, after deciding some 
question involving the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, such as the saat recently before the 
Court of Queen’s ch with respect to the 
validity of the Park ations, should then 
have to defend that conduct in his place in the 
House as a member of the Government. 

Tho other defect is that the bill appears to 
lessen instead of increase the number of 
judges, and to reduce their salaries. 
arrears that now exist are not caused by an 
want of industry of the judges, and over-wor 
leads to hurried and imperfect work. The 
delay of a single case often involves more than 
the salary of a judge, and the country will 
never grudge the small additional cost that may 
be required to provide a tribunal able to decide 
at once all questions that arise, and that shall 
contain the very ablest men that are to be 


found. The yr a may never occur again 
of putting the Judicature of this country on a 
footing that shall silence all complaints; and 
nothing should be allowed to impair its com- 
pleteness and efficiency. 


many extra- 


—— 


THE EDUOATITION ACT OF VICTORIA. 


WE have noticed, from time to time, the pro- 
of the Education Bill brought in by the 
vernment of the Colony of Victoria for the 
settlement of the education question. Our 
readers may remember that the bill, as intro- 
duced to the Legislature, was of an extremely 
liberal character—much more liberal than any 
which, unless public tage is very strongly 
expressed indeed, is likely to be brought for- 
ward for some time to come by any Govern- 
ment in this pre? § In its discussion the 
colonists went through an agitation which, in 
all its characteristic features, exactly resembled 


our own agitation of two years ago. The issuo 
was taken on the same princi 18. oe 


the public education of the peop o be conducted 
with a view to national or to sectarian interests ? 
We must do the sectarians of Victoria, led by 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant a, ad ol 
lian bishops, with allies amongst the y- 
terians and Wesleyans, the justice to 4 5 
they fought their o with great persis „ 
lature, dut the 
public opinion of colony was array 

against them with overwhelming force. They 
never stood a real chance of victory. — 


* 


have sustained an irretrievable and 
defeat. ) 

We have received a copy of the Act as it 
ultimately passed the Victorian Logislature, 
and which became law on the let of January in 
the present year. It is worth studying for 
many reasons. It is framed so ag to secure a 

education for every child in the colony ; 

it embodies nearly all the objects which the 
educational reformers in this country are 
striving to realise, and, by having nothing to do 
with religion, it secures perfect igious 
equality. Before this Act was passed, ag are 
equality was attempted to be secured by a 
stem somewhat, but not altogether, resem- 
bli g our own denominational system. The 
results were sectarian bitterness and strife, and 
imperfect education, just as it is in England, 
aed inak as it will be so long as our statesmen 
9 to the varions ecclesiastical antipathies, 
and sacrifice the nation to the predominant 


sects. 

I.—The administration of the new law, 
which we pass first under review, seems 
to us to skilfully framed. First, a 
Minister of Public Instruction, who. shall 
be a responsible Minister of the mee 4 
secretary, an r-general, inspectors, 
98 are to be 


inted, who, ther, 
are to constitute the Education De t. 


This as regards organising p for the 
whole colony. Next as to IX tration. 
This is provided for by what are called“ boards 
of advice, who are to be elected by the rate- 

ayers of each school district, such districts 
— * constituted and defined by the Governor 
in Council. Each such board of advice is to 
consist of not less than five or more than seven 
members, one of whom is to be the corre- 
spondent. The members of the boards are to 
hold office for a period of three years, but any 
member may be removed by the Governor in 
Council. e duties of the are thus 
defined :—1. To direct what use shall be made 
of the school buildings after the children are 
dismissed, or on days when no school is held, 
and to suspend school teachers. 2. To report 
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State system, they will do so at their own cost 
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on 5 condition of schools, premises, books, 

rniture, &c. 3. To visit the schools from time 
to time, record the number of children present, 
and their opinion as to the general condition 
and man ent. 4. To use every endeavour 
to induce parents to send their children regu- 
larly to school, to compare the attendance of 
children with the roll, and to report the names 
of te who fail or refuse to educate their 

os * send * I. wey 5. 322 
m yment o ool fees, or the gran 
of a Da sel na or exhibitions, to children dis- 
playing unusual * 6 It will be seen, from 
this sum „that the Victorian Legislature 
intend to combine central superintendence with 
local supervision. The boards of advice are 
charged with greater and more varied duties 
than our own school boards,“ 1383 in 
fact, those duties, and the duties, to some 
extent, of local inspectors as well. The obvious 
intention is to secure thorough local interest in 
the 8 management and success of the 
school, 

Il.—Next, as to attendance. It is provided 
that the ts of children who are between 
six and fifteen years of age shall cause such 

be some reasonable 


children (unless there 
excuse) to attend school for a period of sixty 
days in each half-year. The reasonable excuses 
include sickness and iniirmity, or fear of infec- 
tion, or a distance from school of more than 
two milos, or the already sufficient education 
of the child, or any unavoidable cause.” In 
the event of such valid excuse, the parent is to 
inform the master; in the event of there bein 
no such excuse, the parent may be summon 
before the proper court, and, on conviction, is 
to be fined five shillings for a firet offence, and 
twenty shillings for each succeeding offence, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven 


days. : 

HI. We next take school lands and buildings. 
As our readers are probably aware, the Vio- 
torian Government, under previous acts of the 
legislature, have made large grants of land to 
„ r for educational purposes, 
m in 


© same way, but to a wider and 


fuller extent, as poe of money, &c., have 
been made in England. It is now provided that 
such grants may be disposed of by the denomi- 


national bodies, and that the proceeds may be 
used for their own denominational — een 
Any existing school-building may be purchased 
or leased from year to year. , trustees 
now holding lands or school premises may sell 
or let them. These provisicns are intended to 
supersede, or to use an expressive phrase, let 
down“ the denominationalists, but if they 
should decline to be so let down, the children 
attending these schools are to receive a free 
education for one year, After that period, in 
localities where there may be no State schools, 
or an insufficient number, and then only until 
State schools can be established,” arrangements 
are to be made for the further free education of 
children in specified 1 all such arrange- 
ments finally to cease at the end of five years. 
fact, two periods of probation aregiven to the 
denominational schools, and if at the end of the 
second period prefer to remain outside the 


free State schools in competition 
with them. 


IV. Then as to instruction. In the first 
place it is to be free as regards the following 
subjects:—Reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, drill se where practicable, 
mnastics. and sewing and needlework in 
dition for girls. For instruction in other 
branches fees are to be 
in accordance with a scale to be fixed; the 
teacher being entitled, on certain conditions, to 
such fees, and when any child is educated up to 
the standard of education required by this Act, 
such child is to receive a certificate from the 
inspector to that effect. In the second place 
all instruction is to secular. Clause 12 of the 


Thus all religious teaching at the expense of the 
State is utterly abolished. 

We have now stated. the leading provisions of 
this admirable Act of the Victorian Legisla- 
ture. It is not the first of its kind on tha 
continent, for secular education alone has been 
in force for many 7 in Western Australia, 


e nah bash ak ca 
able results, but no such complete 
and well-studied system as this has beon Divs 


charged to the parents, 


up. It has followed, not preceded, disestablish- 
ment, and when we get disestablishment in 
England, we shall get such an Act—not before, 
whatever some of our friends may think to the 
contrary. Meantime, the Act may be com- 
mended to the study of the present Govern- 
ment. It exactly illustrates the difference 
between statesmanship and tinkerin 05 Pro- 
bably some member of the House of Commons 
will move for a return of it for general publio 
information ? 


— — 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 


Last Thursday saw the House once more crowded 
from floor to ceiling, to listen to another Ministerial 
proposal about Ireland. The strangers who could 
not gain admittance sat outside in the hall in melan- 
choly queue, waiting for their turn for admittance, 
which never came, and after four or five hours of 
tedious suspense, with nothing to do except to study 
the statues, were provoked and yet relieved by 
being told that they might go home, for the House 
was up! The peers came down in great force. 
Lord Granville and the Duke of Argyll watched the 
Premier as intently as if they had heard not a word 
of his scheme. The Bishop of Winchester and the 
Bishop of Gloucester were also eager listeners, and 
over the clock sat Prince Christian, to whom it was 
observed that Lord Granville paid most courtly 
deference, somewhat to the disgust of some of the 
strangers who were strongly possessed by a truly 
British contempt for foreign. princes, on the ground 
of the insignificance of their incomes. There was a 
long list of questions, which delayed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance till past five o’clock. All sorts 
of people wished to know all sorts of things, some 
of them of the most trumpery importance. There 
was something about an Irish county court judge- 
ship, and something about weights and measures, 
and something from Sir George Jenkinson—all 
of which might easily have been postponed to 
a more convenient opportunity. Sir George 
Jenkinson, in fact, as the most incorrigibly 
loquacious and miscellaneous member of the 
House, might have been postponed altogether, 
and indefinitely. This practice of asking questions, 
it may be observed by the way, seems to be on the 
increase, and is a great nuisance. There is no 
reason why members who want information should 
not ask it by note from the different departments, 
and if the matter is of sufficient consequence to 
make publicity desirable, both question and reply 
could be printed in the newspapers as now. When 
it is affirmed that there is no reason why this 
simple course should not be taken, it is meant that 
there is no reason founded in reason. There are 
reasons, or rather causes, the principal of which 
is vanity, which will prevent such a great reform. 
At last, after forty minutes’ impatient restlessness, 
the Premier rose, and amidst some cheering, not 
very enthusiastic, moved that the orders of the day 
should be postponed until after his notice of motion 
had been considered. This was agreed to, and the 
House having gone into committee, he again rose and 
commenced his speech. Whenever he has any great 
oratorical effort before him, Mr. Gladstone generally 
begins in somewhat melancholy tones, as if he were 
about to preach a funeral sermon, or as if he were 
impressed by the solemnity of the vast level prospect 
of words stretching out before him into the inter- 
minable distance. So it was on this occasion, and 
the effect for some minutes was rather distressing. 
Still more distressing was that invincible tendency 
to periphrasis not merely of speech but of thought, 
to which he always yields except when he is tho- 
roughly excited. Ihave heard the Premier when he 
has been attacked, and when he was all on fire, and 
Mr. Cobden himself could not have been more solid 
and firm. But in these set speeches, until he is tho- 
roughly heated, he is laboriously diffuse and digres- 
sive, Everything in nature, I believe, except 
water, expands with a higher and contracts at a 
lower temperature. Mr. Gladstone is another 
exception, and follows the watery law. | 
For one whole hour and a quarter not the slightest 
glimpse of his plan could be obtained. He occupied 
himself with a disavowal of Ultramontane influence, 
with a consideration of alternative plans, and with 
statistics showing the low state of university educa- 
tion in Ireland. He had also a passing word of 
scorn, with which I most thoroughly sympathised, 
for the gentlemen who live by concocting imaginary 
intelligence for the newspapers, and who know 
what is the result of the deliberations of every 
Cabinet meeting. All this time passed with scarcely 


—— 


when he protested that Ireland was not barbaric, and 
wanted nothing but tranquillity. He had just been 
showing how crime had diminished in Ireland, and 
yet the Tories—for that was what the cheer meant 
—proclaimed their belief that the one thing needful 
for Ireland was a reversal of our present policy, and 
a return to the ancient policy of repression. It 
was one of the most absurd and most inopportune 
cheers which was ever heard in the House. At 
last Mr. Gladstone commenced a sort of review of 


the history of Trinity College, and although at the 


outset his audience thought that it was nothing but 
a new forecourt to the body of the building, it soon 
began to appear that this sketch was in reality a 
prophetical outline of the Government scheme. 
Many seats had gradually become vacant, and list- 
lessness had insensibly prevailed, but now members 
began to listen. The Irish members leaned forward 
with much eagerness, and forebore to exchange 
their speculations. Mr. Fawcett occasionally was 
unconscious in his anxiety not to lose a word, and 
the House generally became very still. When this 
sketch came to an end, Mr. Gladstone, with much 
simplicity, and with a conciseness which was 
rather a contrast to what had gone before 
enumerated the provisions of the bill. As a 
looker-on I naturally tried to make out what im- 
pression they would produce, and sought for 
enlightenment from the countenances of members. 


But not a hint could be obtained. No sign of 


approval or disapproval was visible, and judgment 
was evidently deferred. Before the House broke up 
a feeling was manifest amongst the Liberal party 


which was favourable to the Government; but, on 


the whole, I never remember a Ministerial proposal 
which, at the time of its béing propounded, was 
received with so little prejudice, using the word in 
its etymological sense. Altogether, Mr. Gladstone 
was speaking for about three hours and ten minutes. 
He used notes, but merely, I think, for the figures. 
He stood leaning after his usual fashion, with one 
arm resting on the table, and his voice never failed 
him once. Although, as before remarked, the ten- 
dency to undue expansiveness was very marked, it 
must be confessed that the speech was wonderful 
for its perfect lucidity and for its admirable joinery, 
so to speak. There was no break, no lapse, every- 
thing fitted with utmost neatness. Moreover, the 
design of the whole was artistic and well propor- 
tioned. It is not my province to enter into criticism 
of the bill itself, but I could not help being some- 
what affected by the exclusion of moral philosophy 
from the new University curriculum. Possibly, and 
we may even say certainly, such exclusion was 
necessary ; but still it is a melancholy thing that 
the profoundest thinking of man should not only 
not be recognised by the University, but that it 
should be banned as a thing of controversy 
leading to nothing. A concession is unwittingly 
made to the Positivists which is not pleasant. 
Moreover, the exclusion to be complete must be so 
wide in its embrace. If Kant is dangerous, so is 
Plato. The battle of orthodoxy may be fought 
over the Dialognes as well as over the life of Luther, 
and any enthusiast for Plato would be sure in any 
lectures upon him which were worth anything to 
say something to which a bigot would object. 

Private members can hardly wonder at the impae 
tience of the public at the Tuesday and Friday 
evening’s exercises, when time is wasted 80 egre- 
giously as it was the other evening by Lord Elcho. 
His lordship once more brought before the House 
that wretched business of Mr. Tribe and the 9th 
Lancers, which has already occupied us to exhaus- 


tion and sickness. Hour after hour the legislature 


of this great country has spent in discussing a 
miserable regimental squabble involving no prin- 
ciple, and not of the slightest importance except to 
the half-dozen persons immediately concerned. The 
thoroughly aristocratic constitution of the club 
which calls itself the House of Commons has never 
been more strikingly proved than by these Tribe 
debates. The military gentlemen who sit in the 
House seem to imagine that it existe for the pur- 
pose of discussing their small personal grievances, 
which really are hardly worth a column in one 
of their service newspapers, and that anything 
which touches them is of such supreme importance 
as to justify its shutting out the consideration of all 
other matters. Imagine the conceit which could 
induce the officers of the 9th Lancers to get Lord 
Elcho to propose that Parliament should spend the 
best part of one entire night upon their domestic 
affairs ! | 

The Juries Bill was the theme upon which the 
Attorney-General discoursed on Monday evening to 
a rather languid and almost entirely legal House. 
His speech was rather a surprise ; for the first part 


a cheer, excepting some very ironical, but very 
| stupid applause from the Tory side of the House, 


of it was a defence, and a patronising defence too, 
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of trial by jury. On the whole, he considered that 
juries are a useful institution, and may be allowed 
to remain. To persons who, like myself, have been 
taught out of the usual text-books, and from 
yeuth upward have heard that trial by jury is the 
corner-stone of our liberties, it was amazing to 
see how the Attorney-General cut and carved the 
said stone about, and even threatened to pluck it 
out altogether. It was curious, too, to see how 
quietly the House watched the operation, about 
seventy or eighty members only being present, and 
these being engaged in a running fire of miscella- 
neous conversation. Eventually the bill passed 
the second reading without any disturbance, and 
with scarcely any debate, although it is perhaps as 
important a bill as any seen in the House for years. 
C. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


(Continued from page 187.) 
time which would elapse—perhaps about a mouth 
—before the bill went into committee other 
colleges might wish to be introduced. The next 
change he had to mention was probably one 
of the most important—viz., that of the elec- 
tion of a governing body. If this duty were 
handed over to the Senate it would represent one 
element only. They therefore pro during the 
E riod that not the Crown but the Legis- 
ature should nominate the list of persons. he 
selection of names proposed would not be taken 
from any class exclusively, but all those persons in 
Ireland who from their special knowledge and 
2 were entitled to consideration, and no one 
would be excluded on account of his religion. It 
would be necessary that this body should be elected 
early, as it would have certain preliminary functions 
to perform before January, 1875. It would have to 
appoint officers so far as might be needful. It would 
take those powers now exercised by the provost 
and the seven fellows. It would have, however, 
to admit other colleges than those named in the 
Act, and to appoint professors and examiners. As 
for the members themselves, the twenty-eight ordi- 
nary members would be named in the statute. After 
the provisional ten years, the term of office would 
be divided into seven years, four members retiring 
every year. Of these, one would be nominated by 
the Crown, the second by the council, the third by 
the professors of the University,.and the fourth by 
the senate of the University. These ordinary 
members would constitute the main stock and mate- 
rial of the governing body. A certain number would 
be elected by the colleges. Thus any college with 
fifty students in statu pupillari, and matriculated by 
the college, would send one member; and 


if 150, two members ; and that would be 
the maximum. They also proposed that 
the senate should elect the representa- 


tives in Parliament of the University, just 
as the Senate of Cambridge and the Convocation of 
Oxford elected their members. (Cheers.) A 
further provision relating to the staff would be 
introduced, by which it was hoped they would 
vindicate for the University a truly national 
character, and he was sure the provisions, which 
would only be temporary, would receive fair play 
in Ireland. He next stated the safeguards for con- 
science in the University, which, ds the committee 
would have gathered, was not to be merely an 
examining University. It would be a teachin 
University, but it would teach under these condi- 
tions : it conld have no chairs in theology—(cheers) 
—and they had also arrived at the conclusion that 
the most safe and prudent course they could take 
would be to preclude the University from the 
trouble of chairs in two other subjects,—he meant 
Ser and modern history. (Cheers and 

ughter.) He meant what was called mental and 
moral philosophy. (Laughter.) There was another 
safeguard they would take. No one should be 
examined for his eae in modern history or 
8 „except with his own free will. (Hear, 

ear.) They would extend the voluntary system 
further, and provide that no attendance at the 
lectures should be compulsory. They also proposed 
to exclude these from the examinations for emolu- 
ments, but from the examination for honours they 
did not propose to exclude them. There were some 
other provisions of the same kind, framed with a view 


to the conscience of the students, and in these 
oints of detail were many vital safeguards of the 
ll. Unless they were effective they could not 


expect them to work, nay, they could not desire 
the bill to be accepted by Parliament. He next 
dealt with the contribution they were to get from 
Trinity College, and entered into a statement show- 
ing the great income of the college. Takiug into 
account all the sources of income, and including 
certain immediate increases, the total; revenue was 
86,000/. a year. eo | aside the expected increase, 
the income was 78,000/. a year. The expenditure 
was stated at a little over 66,000/., leaving a surplus 
of i 3 of about 11,600/. ; therefore in the bill 
they introduced a clause to the effect that upon 
the property of Trinity College thera should be a 
charge of 12,000/. a year, to be redeemed within 
fourteen years at twenty-five years’ purchase in 
trust. After making the reduction, there would 
remain an income in Trinity College—an income 
only excelled by Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
educated about the same number taught in the 


| for the students, of a 


— 


8 scheme within five minutes of its be vin 


‘surplus arising from the ecc 


University of Trinity coun fo The com- 
pletion of the University of Dublin might possibly 
reduce the number of those non-resident students 


who were only connected with Trinity College by 
the tie of payment and examination. There would 
be a large increment of surplus. The University 


would be able to borrow from the State, and t 
economy might be effected in Trinity College itself 
in reference to the cost of the governing body, which 
now amounted to 13,000/. a year. There had been 
included in the bill a provision intended to facilitate 
the transfer, in certain cases, of professors from 
Trinity College to the University of Dublin, with 
advantage to both. By absorbing the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in the University of Dublin there might be 
ten fellowships of £200 per annum, each tenable 
for five years; twenty-five exhibitions of 50/. a- year, 
each tenable for four ; and 100 bursaries of 
25/. a-year, each tenable for four years. These 
would involve a total cust, including the sum 
necessary for buildings for lectures and domiciles 
ut 50,000/. per annum. Of 
this 12,000/. would be the contribution of the 
Trinity College, 10,000/. would come from the Con- 
solidated Fund, 5,000/. or 6,000/. would come from 
the very moderate scale of fees charged to students ; 
and the view cf the Government was that the 
remainder might be very 3 drawn from the 

esiastical property of 
Ireland. (Cheers.) This property was taken at 
16,000, 000/. , the charge W which was 11,000,000/., 
leaving a — of 5,000, 000. This was to be 
devoted mainly to the relief of the corporal wants of 
Ireland, but some of it might very properly be 
devoted to national work so vastly important as the 
education of the country. No details had been in- 
cluded in the bill, but proposals would be made to 
cover the vested interests of individuals. (Hear, 
hear.) No proposal would be made for the 
internal reform of Trinity College, the Go- 
vernment believing that the work might 
well be left with the authorities of the 
college, after it had been placed perfectly free 
from dependence upon the State, and with its 
offices thrown open irrespective of any test. Trinity 
College would no longer have the exclusive power 
of granting degrees, though it would no doubt 
continue to exercise a considerable amount of in- 
fluence in the matter. But on the other side there 
would be a termination of 22 conflict, there 
would be nothing to break the course of its tradi- 
tions, and he hoped for long ages it would continue 
to dispense more liberally that in the past the 
blessings of liberal culture. Having thus explained 
the main provisions of the bill, he com ed the 
measure the prudence and patriotism of the 
House, believing that if it would enable 
Irishmen again to raise their country to a height in 
the field of human culture which would be worth 
ef the genius of the people, and to a height whic 
might emulate the oldest and possibly best traditions 
of early Irish history. (Cheers.) 

The speech, which, considering the magnitude 
and comes xity of the details dealt with, was a 
marvel of clear statement, occupied exactly three 
hours in delivery. It was listened to throughout 
with the closest attention, which hon. members 
seemed disinclined to disturb even by a cheer. 
With the exception of the moment when the Pre- 
mier, evidently somewhat wearied with the physical 
exertion, resumed his seat, the only decided 
cheering arose when the announcement was made 
touching the partial appropriation of the Irish 
Church fund. ce 

Mr. Mitchell Henry was the only member wha 
felt competent to pronounce an opinion upon the 
sketched; Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Plunkett both 
acknowledging the unusual difficulties which sur- 
rounded it, by urging that the date of its second 
reading might be prolonged beyond the day fixed 
by Mr. Gladstone, in order that members might 
have time 11 ayy to master its points and their 
— But the Premier was firm, and the 

reading will be taken on Monday fortnight. 
The rest of the business on the paper was — 
disposed of, and the House adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The roll of the Lords for the session of 1873 pre- 
sents 477 names. But there were when the list 
was made two vacancies in the representation of 
the peers for Ireland, caused by the deaths of Lord 
Clarina and Lord Kilmaine. 

In the House of Commons on Friday Mr. Forster 
moved that the select committee on the Endowed 
Schools Act (1869) shall consist of seventeen mem- 
bers— Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Hardy, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Leatham, Mr. Welby, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Ken- 
naway, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Collins, Mr. Andrew 

0 r. “ms Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Acland, Mr. John Talbot, and 
Mr. Hardcastle ; power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; five to be the quorum. Agreed to. 
The names of Sir J. Pakington and Mr. Ald. Law- 
rence have since been added to the committec. 


In the majority in favour of the #econd readin 
cf Sir T. hambery's bill for sene f. 
with a deceased wife's öister were the followi 

Conservatives: Lord Barrington, Mr. Cavendis 

Bentinck, Mr. Joshua Fielden, Mr. R. N. Fowler, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, the Hon. H. Liddell, Mr. James 
Lowther, Mr. Mellor, Mr. W. Powell, Colonel 
Napier Sturt, Mr. Tipping, Mr. Wheelhouse, and 
Mr. Charles Wynn. In the minority against the 
measure were the following Liberals: Mr. Aytoun, 


Re — — 


et 
inni or Gavin, . Grieve, M. 
. Nicholson, Mr. C. r. 
A. W. Peel, and Mr. Pim. The tellers for the 
ayes were Sir T. Chambers and Mr. Morley; for 
the noes, Mr. Beresford Hope and Sir H. 


win- 
Ibbetson. The Conservatives who paired in favour 
of the bill were the Hon. Robert rke and the 


Hon. A. Walsh. The Liberals who 2 n 
it were Mr. Walter aud Mr. Monse Mr. Ulad - 
stone paired in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Bruce stated on Thursday that there will be 
a bill this session for dealing with the truck 
system. : 

Mr. Mundella will on an early day move for the 
appointment of a select committee of inquiry into 
the present dearness and scarcity of coal. (Cheers. ) 
In a few days will be introduced into the Lords 
a Government bill for the com registration 
births and the better verification of the causes of 

eath. | 

On Friday Mr. Clare Read obtained a select 
committee to inquire into the operation of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and the constitu- 
2 4 the Veterinary Department of the Privy 

ouncil. 

On the motion of Lord Buckhurst, a return has 
been ordered of the railways in the United King- 
dom which have adopted the concentration of signal 
and point levers and the interlocking levers. 

On Friday, in answer to Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, 
Lord Enfield again stated, what he had stated last 
year, that Mr. Jervoise was not an envoy, nor ac- 
credited in any way to the Pope. He was simply 
a clerk in the Foreign Office rr. special 
duties at Rome. As long as the Pope refused t» 
recognise the foreign Ministers accredited to the 
King of Italy, the Government, if it did not main- 
tain an agent at the Papal Court, would be de- 
barred from obtaining much information interesting 
toa large class of Her Majesty’ssubjects. A motion for 


the production of papers on the subject pro by 
Mr. Esinelair Aytoun was rejected on Wellen by 
116 to 63 votes. 3 

Mr. Rylands proposed that the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France and all other treaties foreign 
Powors be laid before Parliament before ratification. 
Mr. Staveley Hill seconded the motion, which was 
opposed by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Mr. Glad- 
dase said that no doubt Parliament could have 
made a better treaty than the Washington — 
but so could the Cabinet. The question was, wou d 
the United States have agreed to it? The prece- 
dent of the American Senate was inapplicable to 
this country, and he derided the notion of a joint 
committee of both Houses exercising su e con- 
trol in secret session over the di o relations 
of the country. Speaking „ the House of 
Commons now had real power in these matters. 
After some discussion, Lord Enfield said that before 
the Treaty of Commerce had proceeded very far 
means had been taken to obtain the most ample 
information from the chambers of commerce, and 
that the interests of all branches of trade affected 
had been carefully considered. . 

Late on Friday, Mr. N ewdegate moved for leave 
to reintroduce his bill of last session for appointi 
commissioners to inquire respecting monastic an 
conventual institutions in Great Britain, and for 

u connected therewith, Mr. Henry 
Matthews, Mr. Downing, and The O’Conor Don 
opposed the introduction of the bill, which was 
supported by Sir T. Chambers. Mr. Bruce was 
averse from making the bill an exception to the 

ractice which had grown up recently of reading 
bille a first time as a matter of course. On 
division, leave was given to introduce the bill by 
74 to 31 votes. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
The Birmingham Town Council and the school 
rd are again involved in a dispute about pay- 
ments to denominational schools, The annual pre- 
cept of the school board was laid before the council 
by the mayor on Monday, when an amendment to 
the motion for its reception was moved by Alderman 
Manton. The amendment, which was supported 
by all the Liberal and Nonconformist members of 
the council, set forth that the school board should 
be a niece réquested to state if any part of 
the money to be levied would be used in paymonts 
to sectarian schools. A year ago the 22 of the 
board was rejected by the council until a pledge had 
been given by the board that no payment would be 
made to scctarian schools. It was understood that 
the Church party on the board refused to renew the 
pledge for the present precept, and heuco Alder- 
man Manton’s amendment. After a short discus. 
sion, in the course of which the strongest deter- 
mination was exp to refuse in any way to 
sanction payments under the 25th clause of the 
Education Act, the amendment was carried by 36 
to 18 votes. 

At the meeting of the Birmingham School Board 
on Thursday, the Rev. F. 8. e presented the 
report of the committee of inquiries, in which it 
was stated that the first board school would bo 
be opened on Monday, the 17th inst. The com- 
mittee had found it ne to recommend school- 
books for use in that school, and - after examining 


‘the compilations of various publishers, and having 


consulted two recently-appointed teachers, it hac 
been decided to recommend the books of Mezers. 
Nelson, of Edinburgh. The Rev. F. S. Dale move: 
that Messrr. Nelson’s books be adopted. The Rev. 
Dr. Burges seconded the. proposition. The Kev. 
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Canon Sullivan (Roman Catholic) said he had not : 
read the books, but since he had come into the room 
he had had a in one of them pointed out to 
It was headed ‘‘ Our ish Bible” (pp. 99), 
was as follows :—‘‘One Sunday in February, 
1526, the or Wolsey sat in old St. Paul’s, under 
a canopy of cloth of gold. His robes were purple ; 
scarlet gloves blazed on his hands, and golden shoes 

on his feet. A magnificent array of satin 
and damask-gowned priests encircled his throne ; 
and the gray head of old Bishop Fisher—soon to 
roll bloody on a scaffold—appeared in the pon of 
the place. Below that pulpit stood rows of baskets, 
piled high with books, the plunder of London and the 
university towns. These were Tyndall's Testaments, 
ferreted out by the emissaries of the cardinal, who 
swept had every cranny in search of the hated <r a 
‘‘That’sa lie, said Canon Sullivan. To say that the 
Catholic Church calls the Bible a hateful thing is a 
libel.” He could only make a protest against the 
statement, and of course he could not vote for the 
book. Mr. George Dixon, M. P., said that he did 
not intend to vote on the matter. He had not seen 
the poeta and it was too important a question to 
be decided upon without careful investigation. Mr. 
Josexsh Chamberlain said his attention had been 
called to a passage in one of the books which con- 
tained a 22 statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He did not want to press the matter too 
much, but he would say that there was great 
injustice in compelling him, a Unitarian, y for 
books ened ps out this doctrine of the ity as 
an undisputed fact. If gentlemen on the other side 
would only put themselves in his position, and 
— that he had proposed to introduce Unitarian 
books into board schools, he oo they would see 
how great an objection he had to such a 
course. Canon O Sullivan said that Cardinal 
Wolsey and he loved the Bible because he 
believed it to be God’s Word. He did not 
know where they would find a set of school- 
books in En in which he could not find some 
defect—(Hear, hear)—but he wished to diminish as 
much as possible the misstatements which are 
* made about Roman Catholic principles. 

e resolution for the adoption of Nelson’s school 
books was passed, all the members of the league 
and the Rev. Canon O’Sullivan declining to vote. 
In the course of a discussion on a form of prayer 
with which to open the work of the board school 
daily, Mr. George Dixon, M.P., said he could not 


vote for a 1 prayer which had been sub- 
mitted by the Rev. F. S. Dale, because he had been 
compelled to take a stand on one of two principles 


—the principle of entire exclusion of religious in- 
rate-aided or the principle 


struction in 
ponents of complete liberty of 


advocated by his * 
— 11 — to the teacher. He had been com · 
ed to adopt the former principle, and he had 
driven to a his religious opponents. It 
was at h resolved that the form of prayer sub- 
mitted by the Rev. F. 8. Dale should be printed for 
the use of the members, and that until its approval 
the Lord’s Prayer should be used. None of the 


members of the League voted, and the Roman 
ic member was also neutral. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Sheffield School Board have 
appointed a deputation to wait on Mr. Forster with 
a view to the amendment of the Education Act. 
The board has also instructed the clerk to accom- 

y Mr. Robson, architect of the London School 
on a visit to the principal continental schools 
with a view to ing information. 

PiymoutuH.—The Plymouth Town Council had 
before them on Wednesday a precept from the 
school board of the town for raising 2,400/., the 
estimated 2 of the board for the ensuing 
year. A rider was proposed to the motion for 
collecting the rate, adding a recommendation of the 
council to the school board to the effect that none 
of the money raised be 1 in paying fees to 
denominational schools. This was lost by 19 votes 
to 12. Several councillors announced that they 
would not pay the rates for payment to denomina- 
tional — 4 * it was stated that many of the 
ratepayers w not pay. 

Bor rox. — Mr. Chamberlain, of the Lirmi 
School Board, was one of the speakers at an educa- 
tion ing held on Thursday night in Bolton. 
He argued that denominationalism tends to * 
teachers. In proof he referred to various ad ver- 
tisements for sc rs which ap in the 
monthly paper of the National Society, and ob- 
served that they were in too many instances con- 
ment r = the a of — for their 

policy, and were made subsidiary to 

almost every parish work, from 2 2 harmo- 
nium to acting as vestry clerk. What would the 
1 of Bolton say if the corporation advertised 
or a policeman sound in evangelical principles 
willing to act as sexton, or a lamp-lighter — 
a correct view of the Athanasian Creed, and was 
competent to play on the piano? These things were 
absurd, anomalous, and injurious te education, and 
calculated to bring religion into contempt, and the 
only remedy was to let the 9 manage their 
own affairs. This was what Mr. Dixon's motion on 
the 12th of March proposed todo. Compulsion was 
a matter of absolute necessity, and in the existing 
schools there were more than half a million vacant 
wero Mr. Chamberlain charged the clergy and 
ndlords with opposing compulsion in rural dis- 
tricts, the one lest it should lead to unsectarian 
education, and the other from fear that the rate of 


ham 


wages should be increased. It was because the 
League believed in both these results that they ad- 
vocated compulsion, 
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‘“ FAITH AND FREE THOUGHT.”* 


We do not like the title given to this volume; 
chosen perhaps for the sake of variety, and to 
guish it from the former series of lectures 
delivered by request of the ‘‘ Christian Evidence 
Society,” it is not so descriptive as was the title 
of the earlier volume. 
thesis between faith and free thought. The 
most thorough-going sceptic must ultimately 
rest on faith if 
the most conspicuous scientific reasoners are not 
backward in acknowledging this. And on the 
other hand, Christianity has nothing to fear, 
but everything to hope, from the freest exercise 
of thought. 
tial, inaccurate thinking, which is to be depre- 
cated. Faith concerns the foundation of think- 
ing, freedom concerns its method. Ultimately, 
the province of faith is to attest the conformit 
of sound thinking with objective reality, while 
freedom has to do with the process of investiga- 
tion. The Méthode” of Des Cartes, the hand- 
book of the modern sceptical school, is really in 
the interest of true faith; ‘‘search everything, 
„ for by searching you are sure to arrive at 
„truth — that is a summary of its teaching. 
Though we thus criticise the title of this 
volume, we have to speak of its contents with 
hearty commendation. 
of eleven lectures by eleven different men, any 


e is to continue thinking, and 


It is not free thinking, but par- 


Of course, in a series 


have to draw distinctions between 


the more and less satisfactory ; and there are 
representations in this book of questions in 
Ethics, Theolo 
the wisdom and soundness of which we doubt. 
But after every deduction, there is not an un- 
satisfactory lecture in the course, and the 
Bishop of Winchester isamply justified in ‘‘ claim- 
ing for them that they are calm, sober, earnest, 
% honest dealings with the several subjects they 


, and Biblical Interpretation, 


Any reader acquainted with last 


year’s volume, will be pleased to find in this one 
variety of subject, 
new store of illustration. 
only the literary character of the book, but its 
value also as a treatise on Christian Evidences.” 
Two such volumes are much more 
as valuable as one. For, as Mr. Shaw points 
out in his excellent lecture on ‘‘ The force im- 
. ** parted to the evidence of Christianity from the 
„% manner in which a number of distinct lines 
of proof converge in a common centre’ 


ness of treatment, anda 
And this affects not 


than twice 


n 
robability of the 


not the sum of the separate pro- 


s babilities, but the product of these pro- 
** babilities.” 
for the truth of Christianity is itself an argu- 
ment that when once fairly apprehended seems 
to us utterly overpowering; only truth can, 
when viewed from all sides, searched into with 
an ever-increasing profundity of investigation, 
and examined under all lights, preserve veri- 


The variety of the arguments 


The examination of the theory of evolution, 
of course, makes up a considerable portion of 
this volume. In the lecture on ‘‘ The Principle 
‘Sof Causation Considered in Opposition to 


Theories, which very properly 


begins the volume, Dr. Mozley points out that 
evolution is not creation, that it does not give 
us any idea of a true cause, and that it leaves the 
argument for God where any other theory of 
creation leaves it :— : 
„What such a view amounts to is that intelligence in 
the world is a growth ; and that it began in a very small 
as a blind, unconscious action of matter, from 
which it gradually ascended to its present height and 
greatness. And taking this as the position asserted, we 
may drop the term matter, which is wholly irrelevant 


nt it as being the assertion that the 


highest * existence may have been caused by 


ligent existence (if we muy call blind io- 
the medium of a succession of 


But the lowest intelligence could not cause the 
; it is as obviously insufficient a cause as brute 
matter. If we sup 


an original plan, upon which 


from that of an oyster to that of Plato, 


there is no intrinsic objection to such a supposition ; 
but in that case it is not the oyster which causes Plato, 
but the intelligence to whom the — is due, upon 
which the ascent from the oyster to Pl 

Dr. Angus, too, whose lecture on Man: a 
„Witness for Christianity,” is a singularly 
beautiful specimen of calm reasoning 
devout and gracious spirit, puts the matter 


ato is made.” 


in a 


If au inquirer can conceive of [certain] molecules as 
a tendenc 
ndency to 

dency to become a transparent solid—nay, possibly, to 
become life and thought and feelingé—he will have some 


to become gases, and in these 


me water, and in water a ten- 


the theory of evolution—a theory which 
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a ace by the Right Reverend 


D.D., Lord op of Win- 


There is no real anti- 


some are applying to the explanation of the entire 
system of nature. 

These discoveries of science in relation to water are 
typical. They have been repeated in many other sub- 
stances. Nor is it possible to say what discoveries of a 
similar kind are before us. But none of these dis- 
coveries affect the doctrine of causation. Every mate- 
rial thing is a force, or a collection of forces, and each 
has its properties or p y. That what seem simple 
forces are many, that what seem many forces are pos- 
sibly one, are conclusions that do not change the 
questions which science seeks to settle —viz., what is the 
nature of the force at work, and under what conditions 
does it act? Water may be gas, and gas molecules. 
Life, thought, and volition may be properties of mole- 
cules, as are weight and attraction. The question still 


arises, whence comes this force, which is at once 
material, vital, and moral? Either it is God, or it 
comes from Him.” | 

Dr. Gladstone's lecture is quite in the spirit of 
modern science, but it is also not only thoroughly 
theistic, it is also theroughly Christian. He 
confesses to a partial acceptance of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, although he does not think 
that the survival of the fittest has been 
the sole or even the principal means of bring- 
e ing about the wondrous variety of organised 
“beings.” The problem of the method of 
‘creation is a grand one, and modern science 
‘‘ lures us on with the hope of a solution. At 
‘‘ present we are in the early stage of crude 
e guesses, or at best of partial glimpses; yet 
„ whatever further insight may be gained, we 
% may rest assured that the Christian will con- 
‘tinue to exclaim as the psalmist did when 
‘reviewing the animate world, but with an 
‘ ever-widening intelligence, ‘O Lord! how 
‘manifold are Thy works; in wisdom hast 
„Thou made them all.?“ 

Such a tone as this in the volume before us 
makes it equally adapted for the reading of both 
sides in this controversy. ‘‘ We need hardly 
wonder,” says Dr. Gladstone, at the attitude 
„ which religious men have generally assumed 
towards this theory, when we recollect how 
‘eagerly it has been caught at by opponents of 
“Christianity, and how some of its ablest 
‘advocates, especially on the Continent, have 
‘‘ wrested its teachings in support of mate- 
„ rialism.” N. not; and for the sake of 
such, we are glad that men like these lecturers, 
whose Christian loyalty is beyond question, 
should discuss the charming, let us say the 
likely, theory of evolution, not only without 

„but ever with a good measure of sym- 
pathy with it. It is terror in these Ohristian 
controversies, as in other quarrels, which is the 
cause of unfairness—terror on the one hand 
and a spirit of provocation on the other; and 
each of these is a fatal enemy to truth, 

We are glad also to notice the broad, wise 
tone in which Biblical questions are trea 
Dr. Boultbee has a wise lecture on ‘‘ The Al- 
‘* leged Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament,” 
in which he points out that moral advancement 
is a fact of history, and that God’s revelations 
have been proportioned to the moral condition 
of the people. To some it may seem that it is 
an abatement of the claims of the Bible to 
regard so many of God's words in it as relatively 
and tively, rather than absolutely autho- 
ritative. But the Bible itself sets forth Christ 
as the only full revelation of God; and in pro- 
portion as the Bible is submitted to the tests of 
a historic narrative do the evidences of its his- 
toric fidelity 3 upon us. The lectures of 
Mr. Cooper, Dr. Allon, and Dean Merivale are 
far more satisfactory, and conduce to a far 

ter reverence for the Bible, than any asser- 
ions of a plenary inspiration in its authors 
securing infallibility in its records. 

Dr. Angus, together with other writers in 
this volume does well, in insisting upon the 
relative character of Christian evidence alto- 
gether, that no evidence is forthcoming which, . 
can be irrespective of the moral and spiritual 
state of theinquirer, absolutely demonstrative, 
and which releases him from the responsibility of 
choosing his conclusions for their moral and 
spiritual import. 

% Perhaps it may be said this argument requires that 
men love part of the Gospel and act upon it, even 
before they are persuaded of the truth of the whole. 
I concede it, and Plead the more earnestly for Chris- 
tianity on that ground. In common life, the neglect to 
act on what we know to be true and right in small 
things makes men incapable of ascertaining what is 
true and right on a grand scale. So deeply did Grotius 
feel this consideration, that he regarded the ve 
evidence of Christianity, and the way in which it 
reveals itself to the loving and obedient, as itself one 
. of the Divine origin of the Gospel, showing itself 

rein Divinely adapted to test men’s character and 

Canon Birks’s lecture on The Philosophy 
o Human Responsibility would have been 
more satisfactory if he had given us his defini- 
tion of human responsibility. We should like 
to know whether in his judgment responsibility 
and desert are synonymous or coextensive. 
His lecture does establish the moral character 
of human actions; but that moral character 
may 8 of discipline even more than of pro- 
bation; and the certain and heavy penalties of 


. 
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and of these latter he was as 


L be 4 


* 


— 


sin 8 have their justifloations in a state of 


d ability to be attained by | bare ever known. Often as a boy, 
, 5 dey from “which ther since, I have thought over this gift, trying to make out 
have actually fallen. meet, I wes more v0 than he was, and had the greatest 
Mr. Brooke's lecture is an interesting one on > do every and game as well as I 
the —— , ever fresh, — 2 if — : ont y dint of * hard * 
not atively, convincing subject of Design | practice, n one or two 
* — Adaptations.” 8 0 reach the point which had attained almost 


I never could get nearer 


It was a happy idea to include in this series than thie-that it lay in a sort of unconsciousness, 


Sir Bartle Frere’s lecture on Christianity 


on * which I believe to be natural courage. What I mean is, | Concerning this and the habit of his brother in 
‘‘ Suited to all Forms of Civilisation.” It is a that what might possibly mayen to himself never | money matters, Mr. Hughes writes: 
narrative of what has come under his own ob- | seemed to cross his mind : that he m 


t get a fall and 
hurt himself, for instance, or get his fw his shins tion which I 


broken, or the like. And so, not being disturbed by 
8 considerations about himself, he had nothing 
to hi 


- poin ‘ as you are in satu pupiliars, 
nder him from just falling at once into the : ; 
best wage delag ehateverheteck intend? 1S course Jou wt liv a the expone of Fen 
A healthy outdoor life appears to have been 
lived previous to school-days, then came a first 
school, for two or three years, and then Rugby. 
The 8 devoted to Rugby life is, as may 
imagined, extremely interesting; but especially 
so from the mauner in which the character of 
George is drawn and illustrated. He was a 
good scholar, yet, at that time, somewhat in- 
clined to procrastination, or indolence, and a 
certain inexactness or want of ee ae in. 


servation of the result of Christian missions in 
India. We append two quotations from it :— 


moral, social, and 
political, which, for extent and rapidity of effect are far 
more extraordinary than anything you or your fathers 
have witnessed in modern Europe. Presented for the 
first time to most of the teeming Indiar communities 
within the memory of men yet alive, preached by only 
a few scores of Europeans, who with rare exce 

had not previously been remarkable among their own 
people in Europe for intellectual power or cultivation 


b sagacity, and little thin This was taken hold of by his 
the wocldl Tr 1 carry ik cn ward to | father, and probably never were finer letters 
success, Christianity has, 4 in the course of 


written from a father to his son than those that 
are printed in this volume, where the goodness 
of two fine natures—the one who wrote and 


fifty years, mude its way to every of the vast mass 
of Indian civilised humanity, and is now an acti 


operative, ive power in every branch of 
and political life on that continent.” 

Speaking of the general abstinence from all 
** active „ the work of Chris- 
tian missions in India, which has been some - 


times charged as a reproach against our 
Government, he bears this striking, and to the 
readers of the Nonconformist gratifying, testi- 


mony :— 

1 believe such abstinence to have been necessary 
and right, and in the result conducive to the spread of 
Christianity. Experience shows that a tem with · 
drawal of the protection of the English — 
such as occurred in some parts during the mutiny 


the other who received is brought out in un- 
conscious but beautiful relief. The wise, tender, 
and firm parent, the affectionate, docile youth 
with the soul of honour and a pure conscience, 
but inclined to be not sufficiently firm either 
with himself and others: how to deal in such a 
case? Here the problem was successfully 
solved, but, for want of this firmness, Geo 
was ultimately obliged to leave Rugby. The 
author says:— 

% His rule was perhaps rather too easy. The loafers, 


who are always too numerous, had a much better time 
than they deserved ; and I doubt whether the school- 


considering the fact that here George Hughes 
was most * Soon, however, in 
the prime 8 of life came death, and 
with it the sorrow that follows all deaths, but 
tate that of one so honoured and 80 
oved. 

We quite agree with Mr. Hughes that the 
" subject of this memoir was only a go 
‘ imen of thousands of Englishmen of 

ho 
ever 


‘‘ culture, high courage, high principle, 
“ are ing the own — 2 fives 2 
% corner the ki „ Such a 
doubtless, was John 


ya of 1857-8, so far from exti hing Christianity, 
elps to spread it, and candid thoughtful Hindoos 
are not slow to perceive that even if the English were 


house first lessons were done so well as at other times ; 
for, instead of each boy going off to his own study after 
supper, and stern silence reigning in the passages till 
now to leave India, and were not ‘succeeded by any | bedtime, groups of bigger boys would collect round the 
other Christian power, it would still be impossible to | fires, and three or four fags in one study: and thus 
counteract the destructive influences already at work, | much time which should have been given to themes and 
and that caste, as a system of impassable social divi- | verses was Ly: in talking over football and cricket 
sions, must ultimately give way before the ideas which Barby and Crick runs at hare and 
have taken root during a few generations of close con- 
tact with Christian Europe.” 


urity of its domestic life. Such salt there was in 
— Hughes, but, still, another kind of man 
X 2. Nevertheless, we are glad to 
have met with such a representative of one 
res Mink Mr, Hughes for eg te os 
more than . Hughes for us 
his life and character. 


himself regretted very 
much what had occurred, and I believe, had he had a 


THE LATE G. Z. HUGHES.* 


In this exquisite little work, in which the 
author of Tom Brown’s School Days” has 
enshrined the memory of his brother, Mr. 
Hughes has given to us a very beautiful picture 
of a quict, lofty, manly life. In the dust and 
turmoil of the world, to read such a work is 
like being transported from a city of mills and 
manufactures to some delicious old English 
village where all is peace and tranquillity, and 
where it is possible gratefully to forget the 
hum of the world around. Here we can clear 
anes Mr and = heart, aud ~~ 
strength arge, with higher purpose, 
work that has — ak life. ’ 


of circumstances ; and the great difference between one 
boy and another is, how he takes hold of, and uses, his 
firat chance, and how he takes his fall if it is scored 
against him.“ 


After Rugby came Oxford, and here, too, the 
father is always at hand with the best counsel 
and help. As these were important parts of the 
youth’s own life, we may quote something by 
way of illustration of the kind of home tutor- 
ship to which the subject of the biography was 
happily subjected. Here is an extract from a 
letter written to him :— 

In short, make up your mind what you will do, what 


MORE OF JOHN CLARE." 


We had fancied that Mr. Frederick Martin in 
his affectionate but discriminating memoir had 
said all that was needful about Jo 
course it was to be expected that a character so 

iar, a mind 80 fi strung and so liable 
aberration, would continue to excite critical 
curiosity, and be referred to as one of the most 
striking illustrations of the poet’s as to 
the close alliance of madness with 
ius. But another memoir at this 

ce of time was scarcely to be 


This memoir was not originally written for | you will be, and what portion of success you may fairly | here it is; and it does not want justificati 
publication, but simply for the purpose of | hope for by fairly pointing your nose to the desirable | Mr. Ohorry supplements. rather than competes 
telling Mr. Hughes's own children and nephews | end: then keep it pointed there as steadily as the pin | with the former memoir; refers to it, 


of the dial (‘ guomon,’ if you want to be learned). And 
— + the more — — habit is in ils 
ormation, more pleasa a 918 it 
sticks to you when formed. r and clockwork in 


something of their fatherand uncle. All, how- 
ever, who may read what Mr. Hughes has 
written will feel grateful to him that he has 


freely acknowledges its many merits. He 
had access to new materials biographi 
and poetical, and by his tact and judgment 


t ] small things is wha t. Ezempli ‘a, the given some new lights in which to read what is 
family life, An delineation of key ot the per. dar gave ural hunt the other day, | moat striking in Clare's character and history. 
a good and nobleman. We all want assurance, — rr ee eee which relate to Olare's resi- 


; > , of you ever put a book in its place again. | «. rtham the editor 
from example, how possible it is to be better | N. ho, Anon: Reames be tanned ad ta „ “dence at Nor pton, the was 
than 2 are, and here we have such an pulsion, and i has — second — 1 0 — * write principally from personal 
example. . . , 3 
Mr. Goorge Hughes was the senior of the | 160 e n % et of Clare’ life ane very touching. 
author of this work by little more than a year, The temper of mind which 1 3 , yy 


and the two boys and youths, as we well and in your I trust and believe it is) to certai 
know from the School Days and the Tom — Lgl yop social and Christian Loe Te 
„Brown at Oxford, w up together in | good nature, and a contented spirit; just as certain 
closest and most affectionate intimacy. He | Peculiar weeds are ay he the indication of a sound 
was born at Uffington, in Berkshire, near the — 5 n! A nay Aa e 
White Horse Hill, celebrated in another of Mr. lauer & Christian duty to ‘mel 

: labourer a for the care of the soil. In this 
Thomas Hughes’s works. A good deal of | respect the children of this world are the wisest in their 
healthy boy life is brought before us. Geo generation.” 


had great physical courage, and all his life, was | And then this other brief quotation :— 


fond of outdoor games and sports; his brother 4 ay s ti lav; 
was the more timid but, we should say, pos- u 2 23 le is this :—On inspecting and laying 


his food was so stinted that to these deprivations 
has been attributed the sad affliction that 
followed him through life in periods of terrible 
depression, at last wholly overwhelming him— 
he was set to watch sheep and geeso when he 
was only seven. When nine years old he be- 
came team-leader, ‘‘ weak, but willing.“ as his 
father used to say; and a few years after he 
was engaged as hired servant at an inn, where 
he was treated kindly, and some time to 
read and write. A few years later he was 


, found the inside of one rusty, . , 
sessed more moral courage. Here is George's the other black rom careless cleaning. Now, td + gamer to a market-gardener, where 
first hunt, with a striking moral very happily | thoroughbred sportsman ever contents himself, When | the men forced him to join them in drink. 


drawn by his biographer :— 

Aud so it was with all our games and exercises, 
whether we were at football, wrestling, climbing, 
single-stick (which latter we were only allowed to prac- 
tise in the presence of an old cavalry pensioner, who 
had served at Waterloo). He seemed to lay hold of 
whatever he put his hand to by the right end, and so 
the secret of it delivered itself up to him at once. One 
often meets with people who seem as if they had been 
born into the world with two left hands and two left 
feot, and rarely with a few who have two right hands; 


* Memo of a Brother. 


laying up his tools in ordinary, with trusting to his ser - Tired of this, he became for a few years 
vant's care, and not his own eye, in cleaning. Yet you 


— 8 3 4 li e t 
are a good slot—doubtiess because you like hacen : farm labourer again; tried camp-life with the 


ne gipsies; aud then lime-burning at Bridge Cas- 
noi hil in the eld all he Fin of yout | fotton, where he fell in ove with a Martha 


ing is, the submission to dry detail (id quod dole), But Turner—the Patty” of his verses. All this 
acon can be a — wad efficient’ master of any- | time he had been writing poems, and at length, 
thing who cannot see to details. Pump away with all | having been introduced by a discerning book- 
your might, and welcome, but your labour will be seller to Mr. Taylor, of London, they were 


verte if you won't submit to stop the leaks in published, and the poor poet secured his mea- 


Happy the boy whe has such a father, and 
happy the father whe has a boy who will listen 


Lie und Rem ins of John Cre, the Northampton- 


By Tuomas Hugues, M. P. | shire Peasant Poet. By J. L. Cageny. With Illustra- 
Macmillan.) to and cherish such advice | tions by BinkET Foster. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
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© of fame. But still he was doomed to 
on. Because he had had no steady and 
zent income, Patty’s friends had put a bar 

* < his marrying her. Notwith- 

1 various persons of influence 
: small annual allowances for him, he 
was continually oppressed by fears of the 
future; and the wife whom he did marry seems 
to have been, in some respects mpathetic 


and unpractical. The end was that he fell into 
confirmed lunacy 


, and was taken to an asylum, 
where he remained from 1837 to his death in 
1864—a period of twenty-seven years. It is 
very touching to read of his wanderings when 
once he escaped, and of his delusions—one of 
which was his writing verses to ‘‘ Patty,” who 
was dead, aud insisting that she was still living 
and his real wife, But this period is not with- 
out striking records of its own :— 


While an inmate of the Northampton County 
Lunatic Arylum,” Mr. Cherry writes, Clare wrote 
more than five hundred poems, These were carefully 
preserved by a gentleman who for many years held a 
responsible office in that institution, and wasa kind- 
mW From this pile of 
manuscripts the editor has selected those which appear 
under the title of Asylum poems, The selection was a 

„ mournfal task. and again it happened 

that a poem would open with a bright musical stanza, 

promise of a finished work not we sa of 

s genius at its best, This would be followed by 

others in which, to quote a line from the ‘ Village 
Minstrel,’ were— 


Half vacant thoughts, and rhymes of careless form.’ 


Then came deeper obscurity, and at last incoherent 
nonsense.” 


Tet of these Asylum poems—numbering over 
seventy—one-half are equal to the average of 

Olare’s earlier lyrics, and a few of them closel 
approach the level of his best. There is all 
unaffected simplicity, the quiet love of 
nature, and the quaint use of local phrases, 
which gave such a peculiar colour to his earlier 
works. There is a clearness, a sanity, and now 
and then a perfection of expression, which 
could never suggest aberration of any kind. 
Olare was always sweet, with a sustained lin- 
gering intensity of tone. His poems only 
needed a quantum of strength to have claimed 
the title of great. But this is never found in 
Clare. He is a sweet singer, but a singer of 
the second or of the third order only—lack- 
ing wholly the robustness, the dash, which we 
so admire, say, in Burns or Beranger. He is 
pensive, he is glad, he can be merry; but he is 
never boisterous in any mood, and he rather 
lacks strong humour, which above all gives 
richness and fulness of poetic character. In 
this, he is like Keats: he walked in a world of 
his own, and ‘‘ watered” the im ions of 
other men, so far as he got hold of them, 
rather then dashed into the atmosphere which 
they coloured, identifying himself with wide 
variety of character and emotion. His ha.p 
was sweet, tenderly sweet, but it had few 
strings, and the ceaseless striking of them 
wore them oye very soon; and thereafter 
pong ann out only an echo amid disharmonies, 
an t at long intervals. Passing over the 
223 form a 1 of these 
" um 8, and of which the best are 
perhaps Gipsy Lass” and To Mary,” 
wo have a few that are properly descriptive, 
and very fine they are for most part ; — then 
we come on some poems about childhood and 
children— themes which Clare could treat right 
well. These, in their quaint simple turns of 
expression, remind us, now of Wordsworth, 
again a little of William Blake, and are so 
sweet and individual that we will extract two 
of them :— 
“ THE DYING CHILD. 


** He could not die when treos are green; 
For he loved the time too well, 
His little hands, when flowers were seen, 
Were held for the bluebell, 
As he was carried o’er the green. 


His eye glanced at the whito-nosed bee : 
He knew those children of the spring, 
When he was well and on the lea 
He held one in his hands to sing, 4 
Which filled bis heart with glee. 


Infants, the children of the spring ! 
How can an infant die | 
When butterflies are on the wing, 
Green grass, and such a sky ! 
How can they die at spring 


He held his hands for daisies white, 
Aud then for violets blue, 
And took them all to bed at night 


That in the fields grew 
As childhood's sweet dclight. 
And then he shut his little eyes. 
Aud flowers would notice not ; 
Birds’ nests and eggs caused no surprise, 
He now no blossoms got ; 
They met wich plaintive sighs, 
2 winter came aad y- did sigh, 
nd bare were plain and tree; 
And he for ease in bed did lie 


Ui soul seemed with the free, 
He died so quietly,” 


„ hand” as a 


—_— 


And this is by no means an unfit com- 
panion :— 
GRAVES OF INFANTS. 
** Infants’ grave-mounds are the steps of angels, where 
Earth’s brightest gems of innocence repose. 
God is their parent, so they need no tear ; 
He takes them to His bosom from earth’s woes, 
A bud their lifetime and a flower their close. 
Their spirits are the iris of the skies, 
Needing no prayers: a sunset’s hap y close. 
Gone are the bright rays of their soft blue eyes, 
Flowers weep in dewdrops o’er them, and the gale 
gently sighs. 
Their lives are nothing but a sunny shower, 
Melting on flowers as tears melt from the eye, 
Each death , . é . . . 
Was tolled on flowers as summer gales went by. 
They bowed and trembled, yet they heaved no sigh, 
And the sun smiled to show the end was well. 
Infants have py to weep for when they die, 
All prayers are ess, beads they need not tell, 
san Pen their mourners are, Nature their passing 


The pathetic minor note was one which Clare 
could touch with fine effect. 


The Miscellaneous Poems’’ are unequal, 


and not of very much value; there are 
some good things among the old songs and 
ballads which Clare had collected and restored. 
The Prose Fragments are rather constrained, 
affected, and paradoxical, though with un- 
doubted gleams of insight; but it may with 
truth be said that Clare never found his 
se writer, though there are 
occasionally odd turns and smart sayings in his 
letters. Set prose composition, however, 
did not suit him, and apparently he did not 
often essay it. Mr. Birket Foster gives three 
or four illustrations which show all the felicity 
and minuteness of his style in landecape. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Women of Methodism: Memoirs of the Three 
Foundresses, Susanna Wesley, the Countess of Hunting- 
don, and Barbara Heck, with Sketches in the Early 
History of the Denomination. By ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
(Tegg.) Dr. Abel Stevens, who has done so much to 
throw light on the past of Methodism by a series of 
popular books which [have enjoyed a good deal of 
favour here as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, 
has now found a most congenial theme in tho Women 
of Methodism.” No religious movement, perhaps, 
ever owed more to femivine influence than Methodism. 
The mother of the Wesleys was the real founder of it; 
and this Dr. Stevens admirably brings out in his brief 
sketch. From Susanna Wesley he traces down the 
leading lines of influence that mainly determined the 
religious career of the-sons ; and then he sketches Mary 
Bosanquet, who became} the wife of Fletcher of 
Madeley, and did so great a work, Lady Fitzgerald, 
Hester Rogers,! Dinah Evans (the original of George 
Eliot’s Dinah Morris”), the Dairyman's Daughter,” 
and others follow. Then he traces the rise of 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and we have a fine portrait 
of the Countess of Huntingdon. The third portion of 
the volume contains an account of the American foun- 
dresses of Methodism— Barbara Heck, Mary Wilmer, 
the Garrettsons, and others. This to English readers 
will, perbaps, be the most interesting part of the 
volume, as containing some facts which will be fresh to 
them ; but throughout it is written with clearness and 
vigour, and may be pronounced a very able book on an 
attractive subject, A fino portraitfof Susanna Wesley, 
when young, forms the frontispiece. 

A Primary History of Britain for Elementary Schools. 
Edited by WILLIAM Situ, D.C. L., LL.D. (John 
Murray.) The preface tells us that this book is an 
honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts and events 
‘* of our history, free from political and sectarian bias.” 
We are able to add, after a careful examination, that it 
is also a successful attempt. All those facts which can 
be known by young people, and in’ which they are 
likely to take sufficient interest, ought to to remem- 
ber them, are here set forth. The narrative reads easily, 
and is divided into chapters and sections, which form 
convenient reading lessons for classes. The influence of 
recent discussions on the traditions and institutions of 
early English history is very marked in this book. The 
word heptarchy does not occur at all, and the word 
English is applied to the various tribes which invaded 
Britain from about 450 A. D., to about 600 A. D., and 
to the common language which they spoke. Alfred is 
described as a really great man, but the love in which 
his memory was held made men call him the author 
‘* of all that was most important in the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions.“ So that he is here credited neither with 
establishing our jury system, nor with founding the 
University of Oxford. A similar observation may be 
made in reference to the Reformation. The double 
mistake of regarding Henry as originally interested in 
Protestantism, and of representing the Church of Eng- 
land as a new creation under Edward, is not made here. 
The continuity of the Church is recognised, and the 
development of opinion traced from itsvarious sources till 
it took fixed form under Elizabeth. If it be a question 
whether history can be so taught as to save the con- 
sciences of Denominationalists, we would offer this book 
as a reply. The religious conscience that would take offence 
at the account of the Reformation, or the political con- 


scienee that would be hurt by the narrative of the 
struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament, must 
be, religiously'and politically, very weak indeed; and we 
should add, very rare. Dr. Smith hopes that teachers 
will not resent the occasional hints given in the notes, 
We are sire they will not; they will probably regret 
that a few more such were not added. The genealogical 
tables are full and clear; the last, which shows the con- 
nection between the present Sovereign and Egbert, is 
also novel. Like all books published under the direc- 
tion of the present editor, the tables of contents and the 
index are well arranged. This, in the assistance which 
is rendered to the scholar through the eye, is a matter 
of more importance than authors of school-books seem 
always to be aware of. Among the many elementary 
histories of England which now exist, this will take a 
foremost place, and forms a good introduction to Dr. 
William Smith’s Student’s Hume and Hallam. 


NOTANDA. 

The assumption that Prince Napoleon is now the head 
of the Bonaparte family is summarily dispesed of by 
Catholic Opinion, which evidently holds the prince in 
sovereign contempt. Napoleon, it points out, had four 
brothers, Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome, the 
former of whom was his senior, Joseph had no son, 
but his only daughter was the mother of Cardinal 
Bonaparte, who is the eldest surviving son of Lucien's 
eldest son, and, therefore the natural head of all the 
Bonapartes.“ Prince Napoleon is still further rele- 
gated from the headship of his family by the informa- 
tion that all the sons and grandsuns in the male line of 
Lucien come before the Prince Imperial, grandson of 
Louis, and of course before himself, the son of Jerome. 
The same journal, which, like Lord Denbigh, follows 
the policy of ‘Catholic first, weighs the possible 
rulers of France from the point of view of their eligi- 
bility as Catholics. Excepting Henri V. and the Prince 
Imperial, there is no aspirant, actual or presumed, but 
leaves much to desire on this score. M. Thiers, M. 
Gambetta, and the son-in law of Ré Galantuomo, appear 
to be considered beyond hope. The Comte de Paris, on 
the authority of the Univers, is assumed to be a free- 
thinker, albeit a moderate one. Grave doubts as to the 
Duc d’Aumale are also ovidently rife, for that noble- 
man has written the Memoirs of the House of Condé,” 
in which the Catholicity of the author is ‘‘ remarkably 
wellconcealed;” and, gra ver fauit than all, he has accepted 
the dedication of ‘‘ Lothair.” To be in all things a 
true Catholic is evidently no easy task, and surely Mr. 
Disraeli will feel compunctions that he placed tempta- 
tion in the way ; for strange indeed it would be if the 
acceptance of a literary compliment proved the grain of 
sand in the balance leading to the loss of a Crown. 


Quite a flutter has been caused in the ultra-Ritualist 
camp by the marriage of the Hon. Eliot Yorke and Miss 
A. Rothschild, the priests of the Establishment appa- 
rently believing that a Jew, as Sheridan says in one of 
his plays, stands like a dead wall between church and 
synagogue.” High - Church clergymen preached against 
the alliance, aud according to the John Bull, quite an 
authority on aristocratic Ritualism, a caveat against the 
issue of a licence was actually lodged both in the Dio- 
cesan Court of Ely, and at Doctors’ Commons. In point 
of fact, it seems that the ecclesiastival ceremony at 
Wimpole had no legal signification, and the Rev. E. 
Liddell is given to understand by his very sensitive, 
high and dry confréres, that it is only out of sympathy 
for his position that proceedings are not taken against 
him for officiating on the occasion. No doubt many 
High Churchmen have a conscientious dread of tho 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge, and founded 
their opposition to the fashionable departure from the 
beaten track, under the belief, in the words of Portia in 
the Merchant of Venice, that— 


’*T will be recorded for a 3 
And many an error by the same example, 
Will rush into the stato. 


Curiously enough, however, there was a precedent iu 
connection with the same family, for Low Church in the 
form of the Record tells us that in 1839 the Right Hon. 
Henry Fitzroy married a sister of Baron Rothschild ; 
though the information, coming from the quarter it 
does, will, it is to be feared, not do much to reconcile 
the Ritualistic world to the alliance. 

Certain sections of society seem to imagine that the 
chief duty of Government is to spend money on hobbies 
of the North Pole order—one of these ever and anon 
ridden for awhile is the removal of Cleopatra’s Needle 
to this country, and efforts are being made to induce 
Government to incur the cost of transport. The Needle 
is one of the two obelisks mentioned by Pliny as stand- 
ing before the temple in Alexandria, and upon it is the 
name of Rameses II., who reigned B. C. 1360. Mehemet 
Ali, wishing to pay a cheap compliment to George IV., 
and perhaps having heard of the King of Siam's custom 
of ruining obnoxious courtiers by presenting them with 
a white elephant, gave Cleopatra’s Needle to that 
monarch, who wisely left the cumbrous gift amid 
Egyptian sands, where it still lies buried by the banks 
of the Nile. Of what use, or even ornament, it would 
be, if brought hither, we are not informed and 
because the old Roman emperors indulged in obelisk 
remoyal, and at a later date the French erected 
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one in Paris, is no good reason for following their | 
example. The 35.000. ** an English Par- 
liament for the Eigin A. rely sufficient invest - 
ment for one century, and, as according to Pope, 

Monuments, like men, submit to fate | 
there is no harm in allowing the Needle still to repose 
on its sandy pillow. In the words of Byron, about which 
there bas been such a learned tempest in a tea-pot, it is 
to be hoped Government will say, in response to the 
outcry for removal, There let him lay.“ 


Artists are not so wont as they might be to depict 
stirring contemporary events of historical interest, aud 
the statement that Mr. Millais contemplates painting a 
picture, reproducing the heroic conduct of Captain 
Knowles isto be welcomed. Cowper has left us versg by 
which the loss of the Royal George is ever with us, and 
what more ennobling poem is there than the word-picture 
of the brave deeds done by British soldiers when as calmly 
as if on parade they went down with the wreck of the Bir- 
kenhead ! Frenchmen still believe in and venerate 
their countrymen who, on the glorious First of June, 
refusing to surrender, sank shouting, “ Vive la Ré- 
publique,” in commemoration of which a medal was 
struck, though unfortunately the incident is altogether 
a fiction, like the Up Guards and at them” of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, The more reason then that deeds 
as brave as those in the brave days of old” should 
not lack recording by monuments other than those of 
bronze and marble, for with all the prevalent cant as to 
human elevation by means of Art, how little of the 
latter is calculated to foster feelings of admiration for 
the good and great, or conduce to a higher tone of thought 
and action ! 

Under the unassuming title of Rambles,” Messrs, 
Longmans have published the interesting and diseur- 
sive papers of travels, with which Patricius Walker in 
Fraser has so often entertained its readers. The sigaa- 
ture has long been understood to be but a nom de plume, 
and the Atheneum believes Mr. William Allingham is 
the author. This is probably correct, and some corro- 
boration may be found in the fact that salmon fishing 
at Ballyshannon, and rambles by the winding Erne, are 
amongst the sketches in the work. Now Ballyshannon 
is Mr. Allingham’s birthplace, he having been born 
there in 1828. As a poet Mr. Allingham has obtained a 
favourable position, an d he received a literary pension 
a few years ago. 


Epitome of News. 


* weg ons Lowe — at Windsor 2 
the Isle of Wight yesterday. It is expected that 
Her Majesty will visit London next week, staying 
during her residence in the metropolis, a few 
days at Buckingham Palacc. 

A white marble statue of the Queen, weighing 
seven tons, has just arrived at Windsor Castle. The 
Queen is represented sitting on a chair, with a dog 
lying by her side. The statue is being placed in 
the vestibule of the State A ts. 

The Post denies that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have any thought of visiting Ireland this 


year. 
The Earl and Countess of Derby have left London 


4 Nice, where they propose to remain till after 
ter. . N 

Count Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to 
England, is seriously ill, with a complicated liver 
complaint. On Monday he was slightly better. 

The cho understands that Government will 
support the second reading of Mr. Trevelyan’s bill 
for assimilating the county and borough franchise. 

The Post has reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment are prepared to recommend the appointment 
of a royal commission to inquire into the ice of 
employing unseaworthy ships and overloading. 

he Empress Eugenie having received a letter of 

condolence from Monmouth, the Duc de Bassano 
replies that Her ee has been greatly affected 
by the homage ren to the memory of the 

mperor, to his acts, and to his generous intentions, 
and the regret which his death has inspired 
throughog) Laie is, fer Nmpress and his 
i 


rince, a consolation in their deep 


ess the 
Aae. * 
ere will be no volunteer review this year on 
Easter Monday. 

A provincial deputation from the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Defence League waited upon the Home 
Secretary on Saturday to state their grievances 
under the new Act. After hearing several members 
of the deputation, Mr. Bruce said he could give no 

pe of an extension of the hours of opening, and 

e did nee propose to bring in an amended bill until 
they had adh further experience of the working of 
the present Act. 

Another notice has been issued by the Emigration 
Commissioners warning British emigrants against 
proceeding to Paraguay. Pending inquiries the 
Brazilian authorities in this country have suspended 


3222 i 
r. Edward Wingfield Verner (Conservative) has 


been returned for County Armagh and Sir Richard 
Wallace (Conservative) for Lisburn without op- 


position. 


A 
London Coal Exchange. Hetton Wallsend yester- 
day went at 40s., and the merchants’ 
were lately 528., are now 48s. 


It is stated that, in consequence of the high price 


rtial reaction has at length occurred on the | de P 
priceg which 


of coal, ts are bei 
out of LN week about 
% blast furnaces in the North of 
district. This will be equal to one-seventh of the 
entire number. 

The Hospital for Stone Berners-street has received 
an donation of 10,0004. 

The ! iron merchants in South Staffordshire 
have advanced the price of iron by twenty shillings 
5 

e 


ion scheme for establishing a tribunal 
of commerce in the City has been ly re 
inst by a committee of the Metropolitan 


Works. 
The Guildhall Free Library is likely soon to be 
an accomplished fact. The motion of Dr Sedgwick 
it open was earried unani- 


Saunders for throwi 
mously in the Court of Common Council. 
There are nine candidates for the Geological Pro- 


n at Cambridge, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Sedgwick. The election will be held in the Senate 


House at the close of this month. 

There has been a fatal accident in the Birming- 
ham Theatre Royal. A boy fell from the to 
the pit, about feet. It was at fi Peres th 
he was not seriously injured, but he died in the 
Queen’s Hospital. 

Five y ‘women were burned to. death at 


Liverpool on Friday in a fire which occurred on the 
remises of Messrs. Rushton, Cooper, and Dunder- 
spice, seed, and rice merchants. 

Numerously attended — of agricultural 
labourers were held at the iring fair at Dor- 
chester on Friday. Several unionists addressed the 
meetings, and resolutions were passed pledging the 
meetings to support the union. W have in- 
creased from 2s. to 4s. a-week, being now 10s. to 
12s. a-week and perquisites, 

The Galway prosecutions are proceeding in 
Dublin, and have broken down in two cases—those 
of the Rev. Patrick Loftus, and the Rev, Mr. 
Quinn, the jury being unable to nares. In both 
cases was great cheering, and a crowd 
carried the defendants round the hall of the four 
sachs Nr — along the qua 
t the princi streets, cheeri r 
—— 122 Justice h. 

Dr. Duggan, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Clonfert, and the third of the traversers in the 
Galway election prosecutions, was u 
trial on Saturday, in the Court of Queen's 
Dublin. 

Her Majesty has ordered Sir Thomas Biddulph to 
write a letter to Dr. Walbaum, expressing the 
Queen’s sympathy with the sufferings to which Dr. 
Hessel and his wife have been exposed ; and asking, 
on the part of her Majesty, if they will accept a 
cheque for 30/. as some token of Her Majesty's 
individual Dr. Hessel has written a letter 
of thanks to the English press and public, in con- 
cluding which he says: If anything can obliterate 
from my memory the sufferings of mind and body 
end through a lamentable error, it is the hearty 
and universal adoption of my cause, the recollection 
of which 1 shall ever grate 
preserve.” 

The Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings 
Company have, on their past year’s operations, 
realised a dividend of six per cent., less income tax. 
They are about to plant a suburban colony on the 
2 — estate, — Besides 
school-rooms, baths, and wach- houses, it will be 
furnished with a lecture -hall and co-operative store. 
“i 8 applications have already been received 

or houses. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Prussian Government have ordered an inqui 
to be made into the alleged railway frauds, — 
requesting each House to elect two members to sit 
on the commission. 

THe MuRILLO AND THE NORTrRHYL EAT. Accord - 
ing toa from San Fernando, the committee 
of inquiry charged to examine the steamer Murillo 
declare that she was not the vessel which ran down 
— — 4 The 5 as very: r 

e ish engineers have left her and returned to 
Enola | 

Tun GERMAN INpDEMNITY.—lIt is officially an- 
nounced by the French Government that a second 
payment of two hundred millions of franos has been 
made to Germany on account of the fourth milliard 
of the war indemnity. The total sum now paid to- 
wards the fourth milliard amounts to three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of francs (14,000,000/.). 

THe Tammany Rino.—According to the last 
advices from New York there seems little 
bility of the members of the late Tammany Ring in 
that Pw being brought to judicial punishment. 
ree ial of my H 1 i AA — 

ure, owing to the jury being unable to agree, an 
a similar end has 2 the trial of Mr. Tweed. 
An order staying the proceedings against Stokes, 
who lies under sentence of death for the murder of 
Mr. Fisk at New York, has been granted. 

THe Fvusion.—Both Orleanist and Legitimist 
papers are ing announcements which seem to 
show that after all, the Fusion has not come about. 
The Journal de Paris says that the Princess Clemen- 
tine has not arrived in Paris, and, therefore, of 
course is not (as was reported) the bearer of a 
message from the Comte de Chambord to the Comte 
aris. The Univers goes further, and says it 
has intelligence that nothing whatever towards 
promoting the Fusion has been effected. — 

GERMANY AND ExdLAND.—A letter in the Pall 


| Mali Gazette gays Much satis‘action is expressed 


the 


y and affectionately | Ciyj 


UnIvERSITY OF Lonpon.—The followin 


reso - 
lution, passed yesterday by the senate, will take 
effect at — 2 examination of June 
next: That Greek be no longer com 0 


compulsory on 

candidates at the matriculation examination, but 

be ranked as optional with French and German; 

so that it shall be sufficient for any candidate to 
pass in any one of these three * 

Tun Braprorp Lingrat Civuss.— There are 
i clubs Bradford, 


the last 
labours 


volumes, may be considered the 
most prosperous of the clubs. In addition to 
being centres of organisation for the 
the club-rooms can be used for.co 
tion times, thus avoiding the odium, and 
expense of resorting to public-houses to carry on 
election business. 1 up 
the members of the clubs, and in 
united action can be secured in the e. 
tested election, The clubs are surpai 
. their 1 cen 
nation, and they are li become a 
in the future.— Leeds 4 auld 
ALLEGED oo — Mr. a 
Brett was on Thu oceupi the Court. 
oe — * yn the action 1 9 Mr. 
er claim rom the proprietor of the Figaro, 
damages on scoount of an libel. | The article 
to which the i ‘contained the follow- 


ing 
1 the 
e have 
henceforth we 
we 


the 5 
as 


him an 
regard of 0 ay 
= Pl se Se 
office can be found for 


i Mr. Gladstone might 
advise Her Majesty to gran the victorious pe 
1 List pension. Odge much 


Know all men by these presente that 

Cobbler rules the Government of supers. 

ere now made sport of the great : 

l. We do not like 
we 


as Beales. He did not 
he only threatened div discord 
Mr. Odger went into the witness-box, and was oross- 
examined at some length by the Attorney-General. 
He denied that he had ever defied the law, or 
‘threatened civil discord. The jury, after a long 
deliberation, returned a verdict for the lant. 
Tue Sours Wares Srrixz.—Mr. 


at 

days ago. The proposal was submitted on 
behalf of the men calle 4,000) by Mr. Ae. 
and after a short deliberation was accepted by 
Mesars. Brogden, Its terms were that the men 
should go to work on a 5 per cent. reduction, to 
remain in force till the lst March, that from the Ist 
to the 29th March they should receive the Decem- 
ber rate of w and that from the 3lst March to 
the 5th July they should have 6 per cent. advance 
on the December rate. Acceptance of the reduce 
tion by some non- union colliers at Bldenarvon has 
occasioned a counter demonstration by the unioniats, 
who held a mass mong and marched — 4 the 
streets. There was no disturbance committed. A 
meeting, attended by several thousand men, was 
held at Dowlais on Monday, at which endeayours 


were made to effect a settlement of the dispute 
which has suspended the industry at the ironworks 


— 


of that place. A union 
advised the men to ask for the terms which 
B n had granted to their hands. This, however, 
the Dowlais manager firmly and decisively rejected, 
and after an discussion the gathering broke 
up without having come to any understanding with 
the employers. 

DECISION RELATIVE TO MIxED MARRIAGES. — 
The dispute relative to the religious training of a 
little girl, named Mary Ellen Andrews, which was 
fately belove the Court of Queen’s Bench, has since 
occupied the attention of Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
the child having been made a ward in Chancery. 
She was born in May, 1862, and was the daughter 
of Thomas Andrews, formerly of Liverpool, and of 
Ellen, his wife. Andrews was a Roman i 
and his wife was a Protestant; and they ente 
into a compact that the issue of the union should 


ent who was 


be brought up in the religion of the parents accord- 
ing to — 9 brother, however, claimed the 


custody of the child, on the strength of a document 
executed by tke father two days his death, in 
which he direct d that his wae 


brought up as Roman 


that brother their guardian. This, it was con. 
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nullified the r entered into by the 
and wife, the ter should be 
as a Protestant. The Vice-Chancellor, 
4 ur, thority 343 oe 
u au „ was e suc 
scart as he considered most conducive to the 
interest and welfare of the infant, and he thought 
oat. fe take her away from the care of those with 
| she had lived, and by whom she had been 
educated, would be so and unjust that he 
—— “ee to allow “9 uncle to a out his 
tention. He should an injunction to restrain 
the defendant from de Bo with the education 


of the infant without leave of the court. 
Births, Murringes, und Penths. 
3 
4 cha One Shilli is made 
— der hi hea r. 2 
nouncemente muat be authenticated by the — 
and address of the sender. | 
BIRTH. 


RUSHTON.—On Feb. 18, at the Manor House, Washing- 
— Wg Lincoln, the wife of Joseph Rushton, of a 


MARRIAGES. 28 Fe 
BACHLOR—CLAYDON.—On Feb. 11, at Howard e 
m 


Whitwell, West Lodge, 
to Mary Janet, eldest daughter of Edward 
Leatham, M. P., of Whitley Hall, Yorkshire, and 46, 


-aton- a 
HEADLEY HOLLOWELL.—On Feb. 18 at 


Chapel, 13 by the Rev. Wien Wanze uae 
Robert Headley, of Notting-hill, London, to Annie Mary, 
eklest daughter of Mr. J. Hollowell, Nottingham. 
MAKW DOBELL.—On Feb. 13, at the Congregational 
Church, Eltham, Kent, by the Rev. B. Price, assisted kf 
of Dromors wel NN gna tly ae Bg ve 
re, , 
daughter of H. Dobel. » of Eltham, 
DEATH. 
HOBSON.—Feb. 16, at Forest Hill, after a 
De. Benjamin Hobson, formerly Medical 
China, aged 57. 


* 


Ban ak rater. — Epps’s 
Comrortine.—" B 


laws which govern t 
by a 


Cocoa. — GRATEFUL AND 


Mr 
witha delicately beverage which save us ma 
heavy doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette Made sim y 


with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is — 
“Jauas Epps and Co,, Homaopathic Chemists, London.“ 
Also, — of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
evening use. 


CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. 0 Per Qr. 
. . 5. 

6 8 Pszas— 
be Ge $3 to 35 
50 88 Merle „ „„ 
88 NI White .. 36 40 
— — rt 36 40 
64 67 Foreign .. .. 37 39 
Rrse— .. ee ee 36 38 

N 85 
2 8 2 2 
81 7 8 
18 2) 
wp 8 2 
55 60 16 20 
31 83 50 57 
83 35 

— — 4 47 
822 34 40 43 


BREAD, Monday, Feb. 17.— The prices in the Metro- 
are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d., 
Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Feb. 17.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 8,716 head. „ 


1869, 6,612; and in 1868, 843 head. Notwith- | the 


n the cattle trade 
ve in 


“ A t the 
supply were about 123 from Gothen 7280 Dutch, 
116 end 40 Corunna. The demand hen 


1,000 heads, name SOE mete 05 moween Sherk SN See 
Scotland 126, and from Ireland about 140 head. The sheep 
market has continued slow and dear. Supplies have again 
been short, and although the demand has not been active, the 
best Downs have sold at 8s. per Sibs. The supply of calves 
ESA and guiaae bode. drooping tandeney. Pee 
. a 
have sold at late * yo and Freuch 
sheep have been stopped at Blackwall in consequence of 
disease prevailing. 
8. d. 8. d. 
4 6 7 8 
8 8 8 0 
5 06 6 
— sheep 5 8 6 4| Large hogs $6 40 
inf. Bs 4 
Second quality .6 6 6 10| Neatem.porkers 4 4 4 8 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Feb. 
17.—There were fair supplies, for which a rather 
better inquiry prevailed, at fully previous quotations. 


Per Sibs. by the carcase, 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. . d. 
Inferior beef 3 0 to 3 8 Inferior Mutton 4 4to4 8 
Middhing do. .3 8 4 4 Middlingdo. .4 8 5 4 
FF 
rime 0. ‘ 
nnr 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Feb. 17.— The arrivals last week 


bacon r sp on nee 18478 pe Re — se er 
; m foreign ports packages butter, a 
68 bales bacon. Both foreign and Irish butters sell steadily, 
but the demand is not quite so active, the weather being 
milder; the stock of Irish is nearly exhausted. We have 
had a steady sale for bacon at an advance of fully 2s. per et., 
the market closing very firm. Lard sold at an advance of 2s. 
per cwt. 


COVENT GARDEN, Friday, Feb. 14.—There is no 
alteration of any cousequence r is well kept up 
in both foreign and English . G ster Beurré an 
Beurré Rance are the only now offered in any quan- 
tity ; and Newtown pippins of American growth are the only 
apples that meet with a ready sale, Foreed vegetables com- 
prise asparagus, seakale, French beans, and aahleaf potatoes. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Feb. 17.—There is no 
business of im moving in our market, which con- 
tinues to rule quiet, with 1 prices; a slight inquiry 
prevails for the last growth, small quantities of which are 
offered at reduced rates. Continental markets are quiet. 
Mid and Bast Kent, 5/. Ss., 6“. 6s., to 71. 76.; W of 
Kent, 51. 5s., 81. 12s., to Gl, 10s.; Sussex, Si. 5s., J. 128. to 
G.; Farnham and country, 5/. 12s. to 7l. 


POTATOES.—BornovuGhH AnD SprratrreLps, Monday, 
Feb. 17.—English potatoes continue firm in value, with a 
— ; while foreign — are „* offered, 
command generally rather rices, 

180s. to 245s, per ton; Essex 2 
200s.; Mocks, 120s. to 140s, per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Feb. 17.—There was rather more English 
cloverseed offering, but mostly of a r quality. Choice 
samples of red were very dear, but inferior descriptions could 
be bonght at moderate prices; red German and French were 
held with much firmness, and sales to a moderate extent 
realised as much money 
ood prices. 


ent 
Regents, 1 to 


velues. Foreign teres meta rather better demand at quite 

as mnch money, particularly for Brunswicks, which are 

scarce and wanted. The foggy state of the weather was much 

oo the business in agricultural seeds, tending to check 
general demand. 


WOOL, Monday, Feb 17.— The English wool market has 
been quieter. Business has been only to a moderate extent, 
at about late rates. At the public sales Australian sorts 
have fallen 14d, per Ib., and Cape have been occasionally 
easier. 


OIL.—Monday, Feb. 17.—Linseed oil has been firmer, and 
rape has been steady. Other oils are unaltered. 

TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 17.—The tallow trade 1s quiet. 
P. T. C. is quoted at 44s. for old, and 45s, for new, on the 
spot. Rough fat 2s. Oyd. per Sibs. 


COAL, Monday, Feb. 17,—Market dull at top price of 
40s. Hettons, 40s., Hettons South 39s. 9d., Hettons Lyons 
38s. 3d.; Hartlepool 2 40s.; Hawthorn 388.; Tees 
39s. 9d.; Wylam East 36s.; Hartley’s 32s. 3d.; Turnstall 
38s. Ships arrived, 45, ships at sea, 49. 


— 


w To Dr Sitx, Woot, Featuprs, Rissons, &c., in 
. hak without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 


colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all Nate Ne- Tan Herald,” Sept. 3, says“ A 
very sli ee ee 


gar Coats! Dear Mgat!—Use Australian cooked 
beef and mutton. Sold on ss Gone. Wholesale 
by John McCall and Co., 137, Hounsditch, E. C. 
KinaHAan’s LL Wursxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the — cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded Kinahan’s LL” 
whisky. Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st., W. 
Prana bl Sedo oy AND 1 
pelas, Piles. Unvary ing success attends all who treat 
hae diseases ing to the simple printed directions 
wrapped round each pot and box. They are invaluable to the 
8 timid, whose bashfulness sometimes endan 


and and gi . The 
Pills 2.242 6 their maa how wen 
are to pu 4 

iat by adjusting and strengthening the con- 


WHY NOT? 


— THERE IS NO RISK, 


ie or 


—— OF ANY KIND 


1 OLVED IN ACCEPTING 


A FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Or THE BEST SEWING MACHINE for 


oe PURPOSES ever made, and 


since 


a P ARE NOT ASKED 


1 BUY, but 
9 


a ns TRY this MACHINE, 


Ww Y NOT 


© geen AT ONCE the 


Wire AND GIBBS’ 


ILENT SEWING MACHINE to be sent to 
you on these conditions, 


Cann PAID ? 


NO RISK. 
([VHERE 18 NO RISK— 


ECAUSE THE MACHINE CANNOT 
GET OUT OF ORDER; but even should it 
be injured, 


IS MADE for the 


Moreover, 


O CHARGE 
damage done. 


7 ERE IS NO DANGER of destroying the 
fabric which the Machine sews, 


A S HAPPENS S0 FREQUENTLY 
— more complicated Machines, as well 
6 as 


HE RUBBISH SOLD AS CHEAP 
HAN D-MACHINES. 


NO EXPENSE. 
TRE IS NO EXPENSE— 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 
. MADE FOR CARRIAGE: 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 
MADE for the use of the Machine, 


HETHER IT IS KEPT OR 
RETURNED : 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 


MADE should injury be done to the Machine 
(as stated above). 


— — 


NO OBLIGATION. 


HERE IS NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 
THE MACHINE, » 


Tun IS NO OBLIGATION TO BUY, or 


RY’ TO TRY, 


NY OTHER MACHINE IF THE ONE 
TRIED SHOULD NOT BE APPROVED. 


Tarur IS NO OBLIGATION TO PAY FOR, 
or 


N ANY WAY RECOGNISE, HAVING HAD 
THE MONTH’S TRIAL AND USE OF THE 
MACHINE. 


ILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE CO, 


150. CHEAPSIDE, EC. 
135. REGENT STREET, W. LONDON. 


16 CROSS STREET, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
9 MANCHESTER. 


| AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 
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— 


Patroained by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRU TETTENHALL COLLEGE, THE LONDON ann GENERAL PERMANENT 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZ STAFFORDSHIRE. LAND, BUILD ANT 
ear : 8. | ALEXANDER WAUGH 100 N Esq. M. A., Lond wt met , * CIETY . 

Sarnen : (Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and . 

The only Establishments in London — — Fellow of Gee ee, sal Te, pee Shake. n 
where 5 4 4 a. pe 
the opportunity is afforded Seconn Manver. $37, MAN, W.C, 
; Com es JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- TRUSTEBS. 
inspecting and comparing, | sity, Ireland; and of First Class in Classical Honours The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
, Secon of at the First B.A. Rearinstion, Landon University. 5 Lege GG., M. F. 
SsisTANT MAstTERS. The Hon. . Cowper, 0 
SEWING MACEHINIS. ee RT, Em, B.A. — Nr of Corp. eee NO 

_ itis absurdly élaimed for almost every Sewing Machine, | 70ER N BARNES, Eoq, cd and Chemistry, Thomas Hughes, Esq., QO. M. P. 

—. . HENRY TAYLOR, oq, English, Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable At 

* 1 1 : HERMANN POMNITZ, Reg., Certificated by the Im- | short notice.” Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any pet 

. 5 f e caliv the ne Prussian Government, and by the University of | payments. 

tea best weited for the work te be done, ana ofer this | , ritits Music and Foreign Languages, Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 

GUARANTEE to their Customers:—Any Machine sold by | ARUSIBAED GUN, Haas Student Royal Academy of Security. | 

3237 e month’s trial, for an Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. W. R SELWAY Managing Director. 


1 A rrr? 1 Bad., W * or to the Hon. Sec., 
0 N, „Wolverhampton. 
SMITH & Oo., es, EO WARE ROAD, : 


- — 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
- VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
AND RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL for | COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compu 


8 lsorily . 
’ lor | shew 0c Baihaioa sindouhar Ene vements, and aleo Values 
4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. | #,, YOUNG LADIES, HARLEY-ROAD, ST. JOHN'S. | tikes tor . 8825 
LANET BUILDING SOCIETY.—WANTED | and Miss OWEN, assisted by French, German, and Englis 


Principals : Mademoiselle AUGER, Parisienne (diplomée), | **reet, 1e l 
AMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge. 


to PURCHASE 15 or 20 SHARES, lowest price to | Resident Governesses and first-class Visiti Masters. 
be stated for immediate cash.—Address, S., 166, Lower | References kindly permitted to Rev. Johnson Barker, M. A. COMPARATIVE AND PRESENT PRICES, 
Tulse Hill, Surrey. St. John’s Wood, Rev. Newman Hall, LI. B., Rev. D. Nov. g Feb. 
a Thomas, D. D., Stockwell, and parents of pupils. * 3 . 7 7 >. . 4 
RQUAY.—To PARENTS and GUARDIANS. | ——— French Merinoes ......... 
1 WANTED, in a first-class Outfitting and Baby Linen TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES?’ | Satin Cloths and Reps... ; 2 now 
r n — 4 GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. an Bad 3 now : 
. ucation an dress indispensable. 8 a f 146 now | 
Premium, £50 for three’ years. Every 9 —— Principals—The Misses HOWARD. equal to silk . . ... » % 
given, and a thorough knowledge of the business imparted.— HALF-TERM will BEGIN Tuurspay, March 6. Japanese Silks, German 29 now 2 0 
Address, Mrs. Sniith, Ladies’ Outfitter, Strand, Torquay. . ey aie fo e 
| MILL HILL SCHOOL, Grain Silks and Cord] 5 0 now 3 6 
HE Rev. NEWMAN HALL will preach a MIDDLESEX Fashionable Costumes... 23 9 now 16 9 
Sermon on Prayer Reasonable” at ST. JOHN’S 5 Vienna Cloth le 0 now 25 0 
CHURCH, Devonshire-road, Forest Hill, next THURSDAY, Hrab Mastrr— superbly embroide 
20th, at 7.30, on the OPENING of an ORGAN presented | RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A. Seal Jackets 0 12 gs. now . 6 gs. 
to the Church by one of its Members. : Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council o- Patterns post free. —HARVEY and Co. 
“a the Philological Society, &e., Ke. | - 


CONTR earnest respect Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man | be adapted to any window or 
in sae — rr — * as — chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society free —CLARK and 99 Sole 
and the scene 2 early and guilty life of John Bunyan. formerly Professor of Mathematicsand Logic in Airedale j Paris, Manchester, 

i to this time Elstow has had no Nonconformist place of College, Bradford, &c. 
wors 


Vics-MasTserR— LARK’S PATENT 2 N LESS 
BAN Tr tee tT d Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S. Correspondin: C SHUTTERS. ene fe and Can 
— eaee 


hip. A small building which existed in Bunyau’s day, Assistant Masters— EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
now in a totterting condition, has for more than twenty years | A. H. SCOTT WHITE 1 B. A., Priseman in Anglo- FURNITURE, &c., should be made to 
been used for a school and preaching room. An appeal is Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
made to all who revere Bunyan’s memory, and who “ magnify | JAMES H. MURRAY, E 


: ere Buny „ Esq., F. E. IS., Member of the | for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
the grace of God in Him,” to send donations towards this Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of | vans. Estimates tree. Advances made if required. Address 
object. One thousand pounds is needed. the Publications of the Early Euglish Text Society, Author | Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. d. 

3 pat heartily recommended by many of our leading of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,“ 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received for the “ Elstow | JAMES NETTLESHIP, Beq,, B. A., beer and Priseroan Lare 


Bunyan Memorial Chapel“ at i I, Camb. ; Class Classi Queen’ Bloomebury, W.. 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN & Co, Lomberd-sttest, and| 00 — een Tripos, 1866. | gef trom Ir 62. Plain Breakfast or Te, Je. 4 


LONDON and COUNTY BANK, Bedford, by Lavy Resrpent—Mie COOKE. eee ee n 
W. R. RICKETT, Esq, The Limes, , For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the . i as | 
Upper Clapton NT 22 Head Master, at the ‘School or to e the Rer | «We are more than m re: truly, delighted, 
5. 4 2 rescen ‘ * N, B. A., 2 in . ” 
ae 2 8 — ee —eertainly ly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ —J. 
Also by LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE | Roszers, © 
A. B. GOODALL, Esq., and ASSURANCE SOCIETY, As on 
Rev. J. T. WIGNER, iresilian Hon. Secretaries. 3 * 
road, Lewisham High-road, Established 1824, et, I have come to 
DIRECTORS ing the § — 1 : 
ORTH LONDON, OR UNIVERSITY | chaieman—The R. ] 1. 
COLLEG E. HOSPITAL. sues” — Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, 


_ The Committee most earnestly APPEAL to all who are WILLIAM BOWMAN, Eeg., F. R.. 
interested in the relief of the Sick Poor, as well as ih the | Deputy-Chairmen {sie CHARLES LOCOCK, Burt, D. C. L., G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
ruetion © 


ractice affurded to a most important School IAL ARDING HOU d 
of Medical Students, to help them by their CONTRIBU- e BOARDS SE an 


: : : LY HOTE Euston-ro Kine’s Cross 
TIONS to continue the double work they are effecting, and Jones * Arnott, Esq., Gerard W Lydekker, Esq., | FAMI 2 L, 23, ad, ee 
to maintain this 8 in its efficiency. Money is urgently | Lionel S. Beale, M. B., F. R. S.] Rev. Richd. Michell, D. D. 
needed to meet the daily 1 * ; Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 
Contributions, &c., will be most thankfully received and | Charles M. Deane, Esq. Sir Jas. Paget, Bt., D.C.L., 
acknowledged by the Treasurer, Edward Enfield, Esq., 19, | Arthur Farre, M. ö., F. R. S. F. R. S. 
Cheater- terraoe, t's Park, and at the Hospital. Professor Humphry, M.D.,| George H. Pinckard, En. 
| II. J.{.KELLY, RN., Secretary. F. R. S Thomas Pridgin ‘Teale, M. B. 
ry. 


Gower-street, Februa Rev. John Edward Kempe, Sir Fredk. M. Williams, Bt., attention and 
, | i M.A. | "MP. “The House comfortable ted a aes done well.” 
* 8 — ng 
EATH FIELD, STONYGATERE Actuary eee. 1 “Every comfort and attention 
, LEICESTER „George Cutcliffe, vn 1 ere Esq. oh * — 4 
nn 8 an ** 8, Conducted by the The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds, 


„ £247,000 
French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and | The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is cer , £1,810,000 Nn 


i 105 for Christmas. — I. The Hi of a PLUM PUD- 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, ta The New Policies the last year were 515, ; 
the Masters pat Be to them. ome, famgns quelupively by sts by Brotessor 


nme nse ore tes 0 . £275,740 DING, with striking ex 2. 
athe Hoslsh studies are under the immediate direction of |The New Aunionl Premiums were... ¢4 S088) | the BELL; am Mutated . 
The house is large and airy, situated ina high and healthy The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to £5,733,799 
locality, surrounded by a good garden. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Terms, with references, forwarded on application. Credit 8 —On any Policy for the whole duration of 
SCHOOL recommenced on Frivay, Jan. 24th. a healthy Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of 


the Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain 


ADIES’ COLL | 2 ne 0 be effected, without Profits ON 1 AA kak ENTERTAIN 
ndowmen neces ma » withou , Nen * 
PECKHAM fay wean n by which the sum assured — payable on the attain- MENT, by Mr. 7. wonderful SWIM- 
Superior English and French Educati 8 ment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall | MING FEATS of Marquis Bibbero in the Great Tank. 8. 
er practical, basel un eiten, first happen. i Tho MAGIC TUB, full of Toys, to be distributed on speci- 
inciples. 4 VACANCY for an ARTICLED Pl PIL. Invalid Lives may be assured at rates pre ortioned to the | fied occasions, to good Children, Many other Enterta’ 


E LADY 
Illusion. 


increased risk. : ments. Open daily, at 12 and 7, Admission, Is. 
remium, pied ce 3 Lge eee Prompt Settlement of Claims. —Claims paid thirty days — 

a ‘ . after proof of death, 8 ates n ag 
1 af ° : 1 of t it often followed spepsia, indi- 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 5 
36, HILLDROP - ROAD, LONDON „ N. January, 1872 — to £323,871), — 49 per cent., gestion, Lr 1 . _ 
3 . and the Cash Bonus 29 per cent., on the Premiums paid in une relief, and prove a most efficacious 14 
. es sauary Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 

rior Englis 1 ro Y | 

y supe 4 an oreign ters. 1877, cad a who effect New Policies ore the end of at ls. Id., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


June next will be entitled at that division to one year’s — 
V ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. additional share of profits over later entrants. OOPING COUGH.—RBOCHE’S 
EST : | R , 1872. BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended 
N ABLISHMEMT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted The Annual 2 — — the Balance-sheets ſor of the most eminent of the 
aS Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of imstruction | the year endi une 30, 1872, as rendered to the Board of | safe and perfect 
N N 72 3 of 8 Trade, can be obtained of any of the — agents, or of medicine. 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters 281 | r ee 


N 
* 


13, St. James’s-square, London, S. W. St. Paul's), 
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ALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Ro al 
Fai Best 8 48s. Cash prices. Central O 

Coral End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRING, 
1873.—Twelve beautiful varieties for O Garden, 

&c., including double * Aster, and Ten-Week Stocks, 
Bweet Peas, Mignonet and Scarlet Linum. With full 
cultural directions and deere labels, post free, 14 Penny 
Stamps. Twenty-five and Fifty Varieties, 20 and 50 stamps. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich. 


A FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely n to damp the hair with it Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It isa sure restorer of 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers, The effect is speedy. It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


A LEX. ROSS’) HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 


It curls immediately straight and u ble Hair. 
It is of no uence how straight or 1 aig ge the hair 
is when it is used, Sold at 3s. ¢ 7 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

Alt restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in 

1 bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. — A 
SS, 248, High Holborn, Loudon, 


* NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS,” 
The 1 be 


being imposed 4 
view of derivin 


SPURIOUS I 


to CAUTION the Public against 
y . tradesmen, who, with a 
t, are manufacturing and vending 
ITA 11 Ns of the above article. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For mote than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironm „ &c., in Boxes, 18. 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, aud by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 


Chemist, Leicester. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


ULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GAL- 
VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, 
and ACCESSORIES. Price from 2s. and upwards, 

evi in proof of” the unrivalled 

efficacy of these appliances in Rheumatism, Gout, 

N Deafness, Head and Tooth Ache, Paraly- 

sis, Liver at Cramps, Spasms, Nervous 

Debility, Functional Disorders, &c., is given in the 

Pam “Nature’s Cuizr RESTORER OF 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.” 

App 4 „ eee ER’s Galvanic Establish- 

Tent, Regent-street, London, W., where 

Fanphist ye full Price List can be obtained, post 


—— — 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 


*The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.” — 
Social Science Review. 


“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 16., 2s., 5s., aud 10s. 


' BAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


* Rw riod is more anxiety given than when children 
ttlng » their teeth. The pain can be immediately 
— by applying to the gums 


Ans. JOMNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 


It is acceptable to the child, and perfectly innocent. None 
— without the name of “ B y and Sous, 22 
— ole on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s 

tt 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MEROURV. — 
Only two Medicines really act upon the Liver; one is 

or Blue Pill, the 2 elion. Thousands of 
931 by Mercury, Blue Pill, or 


constitutions have 
Calomel. 


The only safe rem 
DR. KING'S DANDELION and 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
22 N Hades on — liver, giving immediate relief in 


12 „ ! e, loss of appetite, 
diness, ‘shane rn, cy, nervousness, gout, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels. gr pet FE es 
by J. Rorke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., and sold all 
over the world by respectable Chemist and Medicine 
Vendor, in boxes, Is. 1h, 28. Od., 4s. 6d., and 118. each, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 

is the great 1 of the blood, it effects the 

most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore Re ee rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
Lore erysipelas, all hoy ged Pas * the skin, 0 
removes every impuri an umours an 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it gt like a chura. 
Ginter sc bene Ul 75. Gd. 1 Pills ace 


* the red and bi 
Dr.’s head iu the centre, . 


i 
| 


ROIDE GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 
folds round finger, 86: 6d.; Head set with Alaska Dia- 


‘| monds, 5s.; Gem Rings, Is, 6d,; Lockets, 2s.; Alberts, 
C 


3s, 6d. and 58.; 
Tanks, 2s. ; Shirt 8 


5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Sleeve 


ls.; Solitaires, 18. Circulars free. 


W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne-park, London. | 


LD COINS for SALE. —Gold, Silver, ws 
Saxon I. 2 Greek, &c. Lists free. J. 


Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE 
TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. 
- Drawings ani Estimates free on application. 
Established in year 1820. 
GAFFIN AND Co., 
63, QUADRANT, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA’” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


„ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Derne! Thames-street, London. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 


Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and ethers. 


„ Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR, 
Is only manufactured by 


JOHN BURGESS & SON, 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1760. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1838. . 


And supplied to the Principal [Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and cae to al others. 
Lozeuges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE Eu 


A very convenient form for persous travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenus Victoria, Paris. 
A. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Tea Curt, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S | 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for | 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


—— 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


—— - — — 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
More Cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and 
Diseases of the Chest and Lungs.—From Mr. Morris, 187, 
West Derby-road, Liverpool :—“ Duriug many tryiug winters 
much human life has been rendered free from misery and 
ain; and many, saved from suffering, will n wer forget Dr. 
ocock's Wafers.” Sold by all Druggists, at Is. IId. per box, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX? 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S - 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’8S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Iambton, 48s.; Hartlepool, 47s. ; a 
Wigan, 45s.; best Silkstone, 45s.; new Silkstone, 44s. 
best Clay Cross, 45s. ; Primrose, 44s. ; M Bright, 43s. ; 
Barnsley, 43s. ; Kitchen, 428. Hartley, 4ls.; Cob 4ls. ; 
Nuts, . ; Steam, 4ls. ; Coke, 36s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thorou 1 screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 
gate, N.; Kings E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
Great Northern Railway Stations, King’ 2 * Hollo- - 
wen be ; and 4 and 5 Wherves, Regent’s-park- 


BRTANT 


BRTAX T 
BRANT 
BEAN T 


BRaTANr 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to 75 a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to * other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, & 
It is now used in all Laundries, from the öttage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable. 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


C 


WINTER SUITS. — COATS. 
ee ee th . 
aie | a. R 
He e 
8 85 * 2 2 E E | PES 
368. * 43s. 6d A | * 25s. ae 
428 | 493 49s. B wo 284. a 
508. 578. 57s. 0 26s. 338. 33s. 
508. 683, 64s. D 333. 42s. - 
753. | ~83s. 788. E. 42s. 50s. 808. 
81s. 916. 8665. F 455. 55a. 506. 
94s. | 104s. 993. 6 55s. 65s. 60s. 
102s. | 112s. | 107s. H 60s. 708. 65s. 
iiés. | 190s. | II- 1 708. | Sis. | 758. 
All sizes of| Guide to | Patterns All Perfect 
for yin al . 4 Cloths in N 
diate use, ment to- atyle in 
or to 2 sent N 1 style. 


measure. . | free, 
QAMUEL BROT , 50, Ludgate-hill. 


ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 

styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 

stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self-measurement sent free. 


LASSIFIED PRICK List. 


Trov- | Wast- | Bors 
OVERCOATS. SERS. | COATS. 80 g. 
5 3 a ; 7 ‘ 1. s 
Hla ttl Heidel be 
F : : . Z| 38 
yaa]? PCE Pa 
E E a 2 * 
21. * 30s. A 12s. * Ja. 163, 
98s. 28s. 423. B Lis. | 7s. 208. 
33s. 33s. 60s. 0 163. Bs. | Be, 
42s. 49s. | 60s, | 5 Ire. 6d. | W. .. 
508. 503 70s. E 223, 11s. 818 
55. 558. 788. F ee. 
65s. — Sis. U . 183. 38s. 
705. — — H 28s. a 
ere So ry; =) =] = 
Ius. An sizes] Tilus- Unap- Fashion- Na. 
in dige. stock | inthe mat | and |, lated 
a wai ew Pas quality. Fabrics. E 4 
SMCEI BROTHERS, * GATE: 
Hill, London. 
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ARTA PERFEOTA. — This n d aos 
os 1 ever made, | Now ready, crown 8vo, 9e., 
“Ts * to the 


er, geen Maceo LITERATURE AND DOG MA: 


ter ue to rapid wt AN ESSAY TOWARDS A BETTER APPREHENSION OF THE BIBLE. 


— n ee : BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
NER KNEW B, to Pri | * @ 8 10 ; i? 
ITA A small portion of thie Work has appeared in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine 


— Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


WTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT gots Hh , 


Smee |  §PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


— with ay — 
„ The Forms and Accoun Reapk! CONTAINING 
. Hoc ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


and E a NT, 49, Fieet- 
streak Dity, BL 0 ein . po For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at — mel is — bound, and is — 

ELLY’S ORG AN HARMONIUMS, as 2 for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people — — = 1 b 
manufactured for Her Majesty, are the only instru- new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copie t by post 

ments of English th thaw that received any award at the | Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 

Paris and Dublin Exhibitions. A liberal allowance to the 


dlergy.—11 — Berners-street. Price lists free. ‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in ladle, 4 Australia, New Zealand, the United 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. States, Canada, and the West Indien. 
HiABMontos, by Grepert L. Baver. Upwards of Four Hundred and — Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Improved ENarien MaNvracturs, suitable for Widows. 
Caurcn AND CHApPRgL Services, Applications to pate in the NER must be made to the Trustees before the Jlet March. 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on Address 2 J. T. W Treasilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 
2 at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
1 OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“OSCOW POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION “The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 

} bl social and private worship.” —Eclectie Review. 

MED ais) OER SER, We, (GOLD OT Aen on its armee merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first tut unong 


First Prises awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S Ex- r churches. Primitive Chureh M 


1 ngement . — sed range of tensi „ The editors ‘have laborious! 

TRACT of MEAT for best quality. collected the best — praise - Worship which N. 2 = 8 5 
1 e ee e without Baron hag pr be the . We have been glad to eo ae the E 5 copy a new nin of oe of the me hyma-books with 
nventor’s, signature or Lieb —— 5 Extract. Devotion controlled 

. The volume i nl way worthy of the of the great — Wet whose service it tb hee iin specially prepared.”—British 
* Fon the the BLOOD i is the LIFE. —See Standard. 

e ii., verse 28. . 
, * mM This H -book ma be had in coven different cbies bik’ 6 W 4 

CAI 8 W FAMED BLOOD — e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC CR, K 

requ 


er. PURIFIER wad RESTORER, Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, K U. 


2 de too highly recommended. 5 Co will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in -stamps or P.O. order. 
ee ee: Se —— and sores of all kinds, 4 —.— with fall U particulars, sent on * eye K st 
It Cures Old Sores, Budge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. : 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, — — — 
Care en J. 8 7 CO TS BEST SIX-CORD COTTON, 
88 D 
Cures- Blood and Skin Diseases, 
C Glandular Swelli 
nn BI Prope Matter, J. & P. COATS’ EXTRA MACHINE GLACE Corr. 
From whatever cause arising. 
8 — * 
of either sex, the injurious . J & b COATS’ Gr 5 5 3 “Corr . 
* a 8 nsurpassed Quality, 
Thousands of Testimonials fro all parts. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases contsining six J. & P. COATS’ SEWING COTTONS, &¢., 
—— 1 > inten — BY , nN L 1 To BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE AND Rata, DraPers THROUGHOUT THE UniTED RI DON. 
CHE AND PATENT . NE VENDORS 
th the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to LON . 3 — 1 — woop — — — 
any on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by — 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


R. ROBERTS'S OINTMENT, called the IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING, 


POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recom- NO ADVANCE IN PRICBR. 
mended to the public aa an unfailing remedy for wounds of 


and u certain cure for Ulsemted Sore Legs S O TL. D BVYVABRY WHERE 


Weak and Iuflamed Ey 


is apecitc fr shone | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
in Pots Md. 2. A THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
2 22. ae ome ye —— po CHLORODYNE is 5 sihesianien Hy. fhe Feeteanen to be the most wonderful and valuable comedy ¢ ever 


CHLORODYNG is * ‘Dost As known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Arthus. 
CHLORODYN<c- L checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE acts like a in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE veffectually cute short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 


CHLORODY NE 8 the roe palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
eningi 


are 


‘From Lonp W ConYnGHAM, af Mend Chains, Donegal, Tid ns, Cures om 

« 3 me 

CROSBY'S Devealans wba Saad fs was vende wih te Gnd ta dave halbe-deate battles oams ny hd 
“ Earl Ruseell communicated to the Col that he received a 


P of any’ trv wo 


„ and that the U 


— ED OD Yb. bee Lancet et D 1. el 


~ Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paae Woop at that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
aon ac eae . 5 to CROSBY'S 8 Toot of the of 1 . vot 1 * Defendant, FrgxMan, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
ELIXIR as true been sworn to.-— mes 
1 Noue i without the words “De. J. COLLIS 
SELECT — 2 AL. Sold in Bottles at 18. j Ba 40. 6d., and 116, each. Noue is goed ou 27. — 


* he Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
De. Reske. suthor of the “ Anti-l £ 1 BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE on t 
—T have é how very rapidly and invari Sola Manuracturer :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, ——— London. 
ably it subdued Sonat, Pain, and [rritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, 


recommend it as @ most valuable adjunct | CONSUMPTION, WASTI NG, ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
W which is free from wees uills, t IMPERFECT DIGESTION. —＋ pg Be ctel estan af contin Lal 
only allays the local irritation, but improves — ion 1 SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION | scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the | and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. minute or so when the symptoms abated, aud in ten 
most signal success A, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, | tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while also | it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
and all affections of throat and chest. Sold by all re- pe yer tn place of the oil when the | Call inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” 
Tree and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. r now ottested by the published | Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 


ls, 4s. d 11 and also dy James Dt Arto ahah yet cena fs Spar, — 
Cassie, Ghenian det 880 . 125 pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 218. 
casts of the Lungs and Air Vorla” or n 143, N 4 — 14 2 
a can | ew ’ 
a pe all Chemists, — — ; NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 
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NEW , BOOKS. 


1 if | a +} 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM BROWN’S restr 1 


MEMOIR of a B THE] germ 
Hvenxs, M.P. With 
Watts, engraved by Jeeus. Sie be So, Be. 


5 “a 


SERTES of Mr. K. A. FREEMAN’S 
HISTORICAL ESSAY. ; 8y0, 10s. Gd. » 


CONTENTS —Anceht Greece and Medieval Italy—Mr. 

ladstone’s Homer and the Homeric Age—The Historians of 
Athens—The Athenian Democracy—Alexander the Great— 
Greece during the Macedonian Saar ag <a Mommeen' History 
of Kowe—Lucius Cornelius Sulla Flavian Cesars. 


‘First Senres, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


STU VIESiin the HISTORY of the RENAIS- 
SANCE. By War H. Pater, M.A., e of 
College, Oxford, Crown ‘Sen 7s. 64d. 
g 
ContTents.—Aucassin and Nicolletti— Pico Della Miran- 
dula—Sandro Botticelli—Lucca Della Robbia—The Poetry 
of Michelangelo—Leonardo da Vinci—Joachim du Bellay 
——— 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON- 
SENSE METAPHYSICS. By W. T. Tuornrton, 
Author of a Treatise “On Labour.” 8vo, pe 

is day. 
Contents. — Anti-Utilitarianism — History's Scientific 

Pretensions—David Hume asa Metaphysician—Huxleyism 

—Recent Phases of Scientific Atheism—Limits of De- 

monstrable Theism. 


CALIBAN: the Missing Link. By Danret 
Witson, LL.D, Professor of History and English 
Literature in University College, Toronto. fire, 108. 6d. 


(This day. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS, With Portrait. 1 Seah, 4s 6d. 
ay. 


J. MoLEOD .CAMPBELL, D. D.: Remi- 
Pariah of Row 4825163) del. 


nistry in 
Suren. . Narrative, by his Eldest Son, DONALD 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD: Abbess of wad 
Royal: Dy Frances Martin. Crown 6vo, 40. 60 


(This day. 


A COMEAN ION to io LECTIONARY : 
a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for all the 
NK * Holy days. N. 15 Rev. W. BENHAM, 
of Margate. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
(This day. 


NEM VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE 
As d 


LESSON S in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. 

Geneais of Species.” With upmanis of 400 Iilstestions 
enesis ies 

18mo, 6s. 6d. ahaa. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE ; 
PRIMERS. 


— of PHYSICAL ~ GHOGRAPHY. } 


* BAL IKIE, F. RS,, Professor of Geolo 
Re, Unite ay fet Edinburgh. rich 1 855 
ie cloth, Is. aif 


The FOOL of QUALITY ; or, tl 
pt Earl of Moreland. Wien 


C * 
4 Balten 1 — * ae 
CANON a 


“PLAYS : 
PURITANS,” rinted. 
Portrait of Sir Walter Ral Raleigh Crown rns 


1 ee 


Phew jul 


day. 


: NCE of ASTRONOMY. B 

“RS ey Miruer, M. A, Fellow of St. Peter's 
"Wa nbridge. Extra cp. Bvo, Se Gd. 

vel is. This day. 


Tate Edition, with Portrait, engraved by Jeens, from Photo- 
graph by John Watkins, crown Svo, 4s. 6d., this day, 


MIOHARL, } FARADAY. By J. H. Guap- 
rr 

Faraday 10 20 a ter biography. A man 0 simple 

oe coat N. die in intellect, so absolutely 

e alone, so utterly indiffe- 

distinction, so keen in his apprecia- 

of e and yet so permeated 


» toesval „„ Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 
1 8 of the ENGLISH CUNSTI- 


11 


A Earliest Times. By Epwarp A. 
(This day. 


= Rev, py Meme —.— b. Ore 8vo, with + a 


(This * 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s., 
The HISTORY of TACITUS. 


. | and Map. (This day. 


IN THE PRESS, 


To be Published in May, 


— — 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
NEW “CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK, 


ane | London : Hodder and 1 Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster- row 


Compiled by a Committee of the Congregational Union. 


277anvD 3], PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eet 


The Story of the Earth and Man. By 


x os 


Dr. J. W. Dawson, of Montreal. Illustrations. 78. 6d. 


II. 
Aspects of Authorship. 


The. Romance of the Streets. 


By Rev. F. 


— —— 


\ Nee B. A. 8s. 6d. 


III. 


58. 


Penelope: 


—— 


and 
With | heed ear, 126. aud 


ler en : aft Illustrated — Liven, 5 


eee Sane car ae 


“No book’ — possibly be more useful to students of our 
| rr 


+ Edition, condensed for the Use of Schoole, 
and AM or, ah fet 


Translated 
A. J. Cnuncn, M. A., and W. me egy 


IV. 


The Mormons and the Silver Mines. 
By James Bonwicx, F. R. G. S. 78. 6d. 


The Credibility of the Christian Reli- 
gion. By Saul Surrn, Esq. Fifth Thousand, Is. 6d. 


ö VI. 
Rev. Dr. A. Macleod's Talking to the 
Children. ‘Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


— 7 “ — — — 


5 VII. 
a Tale. 


LEATHES. 4s, 


By Mrs. [Stanley 


VIII. 
Una; or, the Early Marriage. 
Author of “ Redlands.”. 7s. | 6d. 


By the 


IX. b 


Walking with God. By the Author of 
“The Power of Prayer.“ 18. 6d. 


X. 
Dr. Cuyler’s “ Heart Life.” ls. 6d. 


XI. 


Dr. Cuyler’s “ Heart Thoughts.” As. 6d. 


XII. 


Dr. Cuyler's Heart Culture.“ 10 bd. 
London: — and * 27 and 81, . 


THE STIRLING MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Now ready for Marcu, 


E BRITISH MESSENGER: a Monthly 

Religious Paper for the Revival and Promotion of 
Vital Godliness. Price Id. Four Copies Monthly, post free, 
for 48. per annum. Single Copy, post free for 18. 6d. per 
annum. 


HE GOSPEL TRUMPET, containing 
a Short N — 4 * rye Subjects, — Dpnted 
in type, spec d oo or ers an 
cane 5 J, Id., or 38. 6 oot of Eight 
Moutnly, | price 4s. per Annan! 22 price 8s., and up- 
wards, sent post free. 


ous Paper, 
for general distribution. Price 2s. ce 206d. per 100. Parcels of 
or stribution. ce = arcels o 
6d., or moutlihy 0 A. 86, price 18., or 
upwards, sent post free. 
The HALF-CROWN PACKET of the above periodicals, 
consis pe” and of one British Messenger,” one “Gospel Trum- 
one, Good News,” sent by post monthly for one 
=e or 2s, 6d., Sr 9 5 
The FOUR-SUILLI PACKET, consisting of two 
2 * — ee S three 
Good News,“ 
The Yearly Parts ¢ of * e en Pius 
4 14 K. — = price d.; Good News . — 


QURE HOPE ; or, the Bible is True. A small 


free for 


E CHILD’S SCRIPTURE CATECHISM, 
with Answers in the Language of the Bible. On 
Tinted Paper, price 1d. Six copies post free for 6d. 


CAS to the MARRIAGE. 7 Mra, 
3 Author of “The Way Home, 


small book, 32 pages, price Id., or 8s. per 100. an Candee 
post free for 6d. 


| Fem in DEATH ; or, the 
ness of True Religion, exemplifi 
Smith. Being the subject 


ity and Bleased- 
n 


Edition. Fr 3d. 
by post 34d. Two copies and upwards sent 
8 of the publications, with ca 

free on application to 


Peter Drummond, use Dept, Stirling, N. B. 


t free. 


Agents in London — 
S. W. Partridge — Co, and all Booksellers. 


— — 


— , price Id., or 8s. per 100.: Six copies’ post 


in (fn case of Jean 
her a 
few weeks before her death. N the late Rev. JAurs 


Morison, Port Glasgow. Secon „or 


» sent post 


ETITION! PETITION! 


aid the cause by 


the collection of additional 
application to Miss BECKE 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


PETITION! 
Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly exhorted to 


collecting signatures for the petitions to be 

4 — Jeccb Bright's Bill. 
ritten 8 ready for signature, and printed forms for 
will be supplied on 
Jackson a- row, Abert- 


Crown 8vo, Cheap Edition, Sixth Thousand, 38. 6d., ' 


ME BIBLE and POPULAR THEOLOGY, 

with Special Reference to Recent Works of Dr. Liddon, 
Lord Hatherley, and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By 
G. Vance Surren. 


London: Longmans and Co. H. Brace, 178, Strand. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d 
Sen S preached in Trinity Chnreb, Glasgow, 


By MILIIAM Putsrorp, D. 


“ We can best describe the school of thonght to which Dr 
Pulsford belongs by saying that it lies nearly midway betwixt, 
Dr. John Ker and Frederick, William Robertson, and rather 
nearer to the former than to the latter. The sermons have 

h of the brilliancy of thonght aud style by which 
Robertsot fascinated his Brighton hearers, and they also 
exhibit in the author a similar tendency to dwell more on the 
person than on the work of Christ. But there is this essen- 
tial difference, that Dr. Pulsford, while filled with an over-. 
mastering apprehension of Christ as tne Son of Man and the 
Son of God, never loses sight of Him as the Mediator and 
Redeemer. . . The t doctrine of the atonement is always 
there. In attractivenesss of tho and beauty of ex- 
pression it is difficult to say which excels the other, although 
we incline to think that Pulsford enters most into the pathos 
of his subject. The charm of these sermons lies in the 
combination of a philosophical habit of thought and culti- 
vated forms of expression with an earnest religious spirit, 
and a measure, by no means small, of evangelical truth.“ 
Daily Review, February 3. 


Glasgow: James Maclehose, Publisher to the University. 
london: Hamilton, Adams, and Coq. 


Fourth Edition, 256 pp., cloth, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 4d., 
HE DOCTRINE of the TRINITY UNTRUE, 


as shown by more than 100 proofs 9 Scripture.— 
Bee “CHRIST IS COMING.” 


John B. Day, Publisher, 3, Savoy-stteet, § Strand, 


—— — 


R. MIALL’S MOTION. 
Ata Meeting of the BOARD of CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS of LONDON and its VICINITY, held Tues- 
day, February 11th, the following - RESOLU TION. Was 
unanimously adopted : — 

“That, as the establishment by law of the Episcopalian 
Church in England and the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
prevents religious go : 8 much of the time 
the Legislature in ecclesiastical questions; 1 
hurtful to the I interests of these churches and to the 
political welfare of the nation, and therefore ought no longer 
to be maintained, — this Board cordially approves of the 
motion of which Edward Miall, Esq., M.P. for Bradford, has 
given notice for the present session of Parliament.” 


J. DE KEWER WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


IB BERT Seer OB? F, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this Founda- 
tion after the next Examination, provided that two Candi- 
dates are declared by the Examiners to be duly lified. 
The NEXT EXAM 
SITY HALL, — London, on three consecutive 


days in NOVEMBER, 1 

Candidates must furnish sati evidence of auge, 

Se, and other points, the particulars of which may 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, and 

the names and addreases of all Candidates must be sent to 

the Secrethry at University Hall on or before October ist, 


1873. 
A. H. PAGET, 
University Hall, Gordon-square, February Lith, 1873. 


TANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LON DON. 
“The College adh res to its original principle of freely 


adoption of particulac theological doctrines.” 
Ine Trustees of Manchester New College offer for C 
petition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per ann 
tenable for two years, at any British or Irish University. 
At the time of receiving the Scholarshi 
furnish a written statement that it is his fide intention 
first session after graduation. 

They EXAMINATION will be held at UNIVERSITY 
HALL Gordon-square, London, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
1 14th, and two following 48 at 9 a.m. 

or further particulars, ap 
K. 2 DARSISHIRE, ESN, B. A., 
28, Geor Manches 


B. A., 


4 1 N 13, ‘ 


12 DON CON GREGATIONAL ‘CHAPEL 
\« .« BUILDING sOcrery, 

The TWEN eee reas, ANNUAL MEETING 
SU BSCRIBERS will be held’ at PENTONVILLE-MOAD 
CHAPEL (King’s Cross), on TuEsDAY, February 25 
Half-past Five o clock in the Afternoon, and the usual P ble 
Meeting at Seven o clock. 


HENRT WRIGHT, EAN, J. P., Treasurer, will preside. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, LONDON, 


NEW BUILDING FOR LIBRARY, OFFICES, Kc. 


The t SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the proposed New Build- 
age Library, &c., for the above Association is NOW 
EN. The am 1 already promised is over £11,500, the 

. Subscriptions may be forwarded t to 
any one of the follo cand, Houdon, Beton ahd at the Othces of the 


and g proper receipt will 


sum needed, £20,000 


Association, 178, 8 
be forwarded :— 


TRUSTEES OF mux Fon 
1. HENRY 8. BICKN ELI. 
3. ALFRED LAWRENCE, 2 


TIMOTHY KENRICK, President. 
ROBT, SEEABA; * Secretary. 
178, Strand, London. 


3 e tanh ie i aa 
bject, tor "Chapel 


ATION will be held at UNIVER. . 


imparting Theslogiea! knowledge, without insisting on the 


each scholar is to — 
to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the 


i 


~~ 


2 JAMS norooop. 


a 
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